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The Builder. 


SATURDA y, JU TL bf 


1854. 


Cambridge Meeting of the 
Archeological Institute has been 
productive of much interesting 
matter, and has passed off, on 
é the whole, very satisfactorily. 
Although | known to most persons, the attrac- 





tions of Cambridge itself are very great: its 
buildings, its collections, its gardens, afford 


unfailing delight. It is less picturesque than 
Oxford as a town,—less beautiful,—but it has 
(King’s College C€ 
buildings, and the Fitz- 
the modern) which 
cannot Without attempting 
complete account of the proceedings 
have done so fully), 

salient points, and quote 


from some of the pa 


features 
amongst the ancient 
william Museum amongst 
the latt 
to give a 
(the loe 
we may indicate the 
two 


separate nape 


match. 


al papers 


' 


very 
a& passage or pers 
and speeches. 

he loeal 
brief “ Itinerary ” 


given to each 


arrangements were very rood: a 
and a map f Cambridge were 
without any diffic lty LO fiad their way to the 


huildings : and other opjects of 


member, enabled them 

iterest,— 
_ ‘ Nn A 

the beautiful chapel of Jesus College, the fine 


area of Tri ity, or the rest red Ro ind Church, 





St. Sepulchre’s. The clearance of buildings at 
the « end of St. Mary’s, to enlarge t 

ni k ha made repairs an 1 restorations 
li ssa et ing s} vuld be done is le 
Loo Th new Hall a under the « 

tion of Mr. Salvin, 1 hing completo 
Th W rk i Museum are su 
pended for it of that the interio 
still retain wif pect he new 
eisic, whie! has i ‘ inst the well- 
known Saxon tower iedict’s is Early 
Decorated in style, and does not agree pleasantly 
with the tower. How it should have been don 
may bea juestion, but rtam is that the result 
of the course actually pursu 1 is not satisfae 
torv. Although the tower, ¥ ith its long and 
short stones at the angles and its baluster 


: ma : ; 
is admitted to be Saxon, it wa 


i that the 


windows 
body of 


sippose 


hh . ,* , 
erected in the thirteenth « 


ever, it was determined 
aisle, and to place it a litt 

it was found that the nave 
Saxon period. 


. ey A aay by ERD ye , al 
Looking into King’s College Ch pel, that— 
‘Immense 
And el us work of fine intelligence ;” 


with its 


“Pr f 


ranchin gre of, 
Self-poised and scooped into ten thousand cells, 
Where light and shade repose, where music dw 
Lingering—snd wandering on "as loth te » die 

Like th ry sweetness yvieldeth proof 
That they were born 


ugbts whose ve 
for immortality, 


we were forcibly struck by the injury to the 
| 


effect of tl 
duced by the recent 

anh expeise of some thing like 3007. each window. 
Its ge m-Like 


hoped that the windows at present untouched 


paneer glass which has been pro 


ir le aning au | repairing, al 


character is gone. It is to be 
will rein un $ de 


The museum of the Institute 
Trinity ( rolleg 


was formed in 


the lecture-rooms of », and con- 
tained many objects of interest ; a ‘an collec 
tion of ivories, in the shape of book-covers and 
diptychs, 
Tiberius, 
tributed 
from the 


Anglo-Saxon antiquities, the sword of 

found at Mayence, and con- 
by Mr. Farrer, and some ancient plate 
colleges. Oliver Cromwell’s conical 
hat (should the printer put an m for the »# it 
will not be a mistake), and a pa 
if our sa ge will pardon us for 
hem think unmention- 


sO called, 


L of met al 


* stays,” 


naming what some of 





ie 
greatly improved 





able, were amongst the oddities of the museum. 
he stays are ascribed to the reign of Henry 


| VIII. 


At the 
Talbot de 


inaugural meeting, on the 4th, Lord 
Malahide, the president, who has 
a speaker, spoke of the 
possibility of discovering the works of classical 
authors once famous in Constantinople, and 

the greater discoveries yet to be made in 
Nineveh and Egypt. The numismatist, the 
philologist, the archeologist, he said, were all 
the investigators of sciences which were the 
aids of history. Rawlinson, Layard, and others 
who had pursued their investigations in Assyria ; 
and Champollion, Young, Wilkinson, and others 
who had laboured in the Egyptian field of 
antiquities, all belonged to the 
of inquirers. 


same 
Dr. Guest had thrown a li: 
the history of his country in the period between 


category 


eht on 


Norman dominion that was sarees 
unknown. It was not history and kindred 

that had been benefited by 
archzeology, but the arts also had been influenced 
Within the last few years they had 
important knowledge in the art of 
had 


sub- 


Roman and 


sciences alone 


by it. 
gained some 


staiuing glass; and archeological study 


a 


and superior direction to the 


ject. It was through archeologieal r cl 
that w 


e had of late ve 


given a new 


1 } vi 
ars Deen Mmauced ») aiter 


, ana 


opserved: bul the subject 





by men of talent, with zeal and ability, and a 
rr chang id been etlected. 

The Disney professor (Marsden) read a dis 
sertation, having more special reference to the 
ircheol of Greece and Rome, to which his 
duties ! stricted. He pointed « it, that— 


1 the possession of Trinity 

several Greck inscriptions upon marble, of some 
importance. ‘The principal of these is one well 
known as ine Sandwich 


1 1 


brought to Knegland bv the Karl of Sandwich, 


? 
marble. HAVviIne@’ veen 


from Athens, m the year 1739. It eontain 

list of contributions to th expenses incu Lh 
the ¢ for the lustrati land 
Delos, he third vear the SSth Oly d 
Another ts a ¢ made at Eliny ma ought 
by Mr kdwd 


y +} \ + - 
\\ OTrLiey Mi ntazwue, trom Si reum, 
in 17663 it was presente 
| 4 
son-in-law, the M: 


In the vest 


quis of Bute 


-— are 
ibule of the Publie Libr wv are 


‘riptions and pieces OL sculpture, the 
i > ey . , . 1 " 
rt ol wulch were brought to Kneeland 
1 T ~ ) } » 1 
tward Daniel Clarke One of these 
which was brought trom the 4 l, 
ed by Porson to be nearly ld 
the Archonship of Eneleides, the era at which a 


11 } 
well-known change took pla a fa 
graphy, anout 403 B.c. 


a sepulehral one, 


in Gri K P - 
Another inscription is 
bro wht from Athens, to the 
certain 


] 
iil 1USe If 


memory of a 
whom Ciar] 
brated geome 


+ 4] + 
he thought tha 


Kuele 1des of Her ilone, 

believed to be th Ceie- 
} ? 1 > 

and under that bapress 


he had found for it a cong 


ric he $ 


restinge-plac : none the mathema i 
University. But | here is no evid whatever 
1 ; 1 R 

that this “ue ‘leide sw the geometrician, and 


4 tite 1} 
the oakaiil ity is aadhe aiv a 
kal 


One of the most remarkable 


marbdies ls a th lated statue ol Par which was 
found in @ garden, clos it to sacred to 
) 1 4 Oe P : 
Pan and Ap below the Ac olis of A s 


+ ] + } ] . | 
(town-clerk) mentioned, mm the 


. f ‘ ¢ | ] 
course of @ paper on Royal Visits to 
Cambridgeshire, and the ancient Hlouse of the 
King at N¢ that Inigo 


wimarket, Jones fur- 


nished de signs fora palace at Newmarket ; and 
that there is also extant a ae 
the “ Office of the Works at Newmarket.” 
Professor Willis, in the paper on “The 
Buildings of the University,” re: 
day, when Prince 
that Cambridge 


as the 


by him for 


ud on the second 
Albert was present, showed 
was indebted to ¢ xtord, so far 
‘tural arrange- 
concerned. A col- 
ley ‘ge very much resembles a monastery. 


management and archite: 


ments of the colleges were 





| 


; Some men running wild into vis‘cnary the 


‘In a Benedictine monastery the elements were 
a church on one side of the quadrangle, and 
cloisters agreeably to the magnitude of the 
monastery. Then there was the refectory (or 
hall), the chapter-house, dormitories, and other 
offices appertaining to the monastic system of 
hfe. In a college we found a number of men 
living together, performing their devotions 
together, dining together: and we found the 
quadrangle and the hall, the chapel and the 
master’s lodge, and in the larger colleges the 
cloister. At the beginning of the University 
system the students were lodged in hostels— 
places where they had to pay a price for their 
own maintenance. Those places were governed 
by University officers; and no student could 
benefit from the University, or take a degree, 
unless he lodged at a hostel; and these hostels 
had been said to correspond with the halls of 
Oxford. At the commencement, then, these 
colleges did not assume a regular form; 
they appeared to have had a common hall, 
but instead of a chapel the students were 
directed to attend their own parish church. 
W nen a college was to he found: l, poke tene- 
ment was taken and converted into a lodg re, and 
buildings were added, next the hall, until a 
quadrangle was formed. He would show how 
the different colleges at Oxford and Cambridge 
eded each other. Merton College, Oxford, 
was founded in 1274, and Mary-hall in 1259. 
Peterhouse, ( was founded by liugh 


de Balsham, in 1257; and at the same time he 


succe 


ambridge 


established students m St. John’s Hospital. At 
Oxford, in 1249, was founded University 


College: and in 1326, Oriel. Th o came our 
King’s-hall and Clare-hall: after which Oxford 
took the lead, until the hdeddiiies of Pem- 
broke m 1347, Caius in 1348, Trinity-hall in 
1350, and Cor 1351. We next came to 
New College. ( x ford, which was founded by 
William of V y keham, Bishop of Wincl 
nd Lord High Chancellor of | I 


Lhat was a great vear in the 


a 


COPES 
4 





grown up in the manner he 


li seribed : but New Colleg re 


ed by an eccles 


had a plan, and 


was design iastical dignitary who 





was an accomplished ates itect. William of 
VV y ke I 1 ce s] hit d the pl in, and if was C irried 
out under his inspection. New College had the 

idrangle, the hall, the chapel, the lib: iTY, 


md all in their proper places, which rendered 
the building the most comfortable and 

nient of any at Oxford. After the erection of 
that colleze, we might expect to find it exer- 
eising a great influence on buil lines that sue- 
, led it. and those eollee were Lincol nd 
ceeded if, and those colleges were amecoin one 


All Souls’. In our own University, within 


about seventy rs, we had King’s College 
founded ith dl { i LOL) of New College 

King’s was a ( ege from the be cinning, 
n which every offic was set out with the 


faithfully econied 


Wykeham: in that 


most consummate skill, a rd 
from the plan of ‘i llis 
way this co Ihe Ss most care fully ine ‘seribed in 
the will King Henry VI.; but although the 
king’s ee was never eked out, the magni- 
beneficencs 


im of 


re W 


+ 


licent chapel ; 
Ss] lendour of hi 


and the 


uttested his 
i 
Then taking 1 existing colleges seriatim, 


he deseribed their architeetural peculiarities 


iong time upon what King’s was 
to have been, and the particularity of 


dwelling for a 
deserip- 
f the founder, the 
to the specific itions 
the present day. The 
origmal character 
buildings had been 
sacrificed to utility, by casings of stone, removal 
and other alterations; so that the 
spectator would not take them to be the original 
buildings unless he were to go behind them. 
Professor Sedgwick spoke very happily after- 
wards, pointing out 
at Cambridge 
was a mere child, having only lived fifty years 
in the university,—and said 
vitality in the university. 
before the 


tion of the plans in the will of 


most answering 


latter a 
viven to a contractor at 
showed how the 


our colle 


‘ssor 


prof 
of many ot 


friate 


of gables, 


how much had been done 
within his academic life,—and he 


there was great 

There were 
he continued, 
speculation, 


jues- 
that 
found 
TIES : 


tions 
allowed of 


publie, 


much and we 


nig pen 
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but it struck him that the stern logic and love 
of truth taught at Cambridge—and there was 
no place in which eopiricism was held in 
greater contempt or truth worshipped more— 
had their effect upon studies such as that insti- 
tute was concerned with. The beautiful sim- 
plicity of Professor Willis’s lecture originated 
in the severe logical lessons taught him in his 
youth. The process of inductive reasoning was 
the thing to make men excellent archeologists. 
It taught them to examine premises, and draw 
just conclusions from them. Archeological 


subjects were apt to lead the imagination astray, 
and mental restraint of this kind had a most | 


salutary influence. He was once wandering 
with Wordsworth among the Cumberland hills, 
when the poet said, “I delight in your subject ; 
it is so uncertain.” They might laugh, but 
what the poet meant was, that it was not good 
for men to be concerned with demonstrative 
evidence only, but that the exercise of the 
imagination was as important as the exercise of 
the reasoning powers. 

The Hon. Richard Neville gave an interesting | 
account of his discoveries of early antiquities in| 
Cambridgeshire and the northern parts of Essex ; 
and the Rev. Mr. Hartshorne followed with an 
account of the Parliaments of Cambridge, at 
the close of which he said, with reference to 
minute entries, that they often formed the 
strongest links to hold together the entire chain 
of historical fact, and that those who trained 
themselves in a precise method of investigation 
would find the benefit of it. 

In the evening Mr. Norris Deck read a paper 
upon “ Rebuses, or the Singular Name-Devices 
so extensively used in the Middle Ages.” After 
showing that they were employed as early as 
the days of the Roman Commonwealth, and 
also by the early Christians in the catacombs of. 
Rome, he proceeded to meution those now 
TOMLIN iii wngiand, commencing at Cam- 
bridge with the well-known device of Bishop 
Alcock, at Jesus College—a cock and globe; 
Lady Margaret’s, at St. John’s and Christ’s 
Colleges—a daisy (Fr. Marguerite); Bishop 
Fisher’s—a fish with an ear of wheat in its 
mouth ; Ashton—an ash tree growing out of a 
ton; Keyton—a key and a ton; and the seal 
of Dr. Robert Woodlark, founder of St. Cathe- 
rine’s Hall—a woodlark with the word “ Ro- 
berti”’ above it. He then mentioned several 
remaining at Oxford; and afterwards adduced 
examples of a large number remaining in the’ 
architectural decorations of our cathedrals, 
abbeys, and churches, such as Ramridge, Islip, 
Silkstede, Goldstone, Winchcomb, Nailheart, 
and others. He then noticed the rebuses re- 
maining on seals personal and municipal, 
mentioning among many others the borough | 
seal, the river Cam flowing through a bridge, | 
and the very curious instance of Saffron Walden | 
—three sprigs of saffron surrounded by a forti-' 
fied wall—saffron walled in. 

Mr. Freeman described Wisbech Church, and 
a long conversation took place upon the subject | 


‘conditions and for particular objects, within and producing the articles which he had pre- 
which category came the statues of Jupiter pared as the foundation of a charter of liberties, 
Olympus and Minerva by Phidias. ‘read them amid the acclamations of the multi- 
Mr. Hawkins and the Dean of St. Paul’s tude: here it was that the Barons swore upon 
both expressed themselves very strongly against the shrine that they would never dissolve their 
the re-introduction of colour. The Dean did confederacy until the Magna Charta should be 
not believe it was the general rule with the great the law of the land. 
Greek masters. Mr. Scharf, jun. said, that After some allusions to fasting not having 
having been connected with the Crystal Palace, been common to modern corporations, he 
he was anxious to express his objection to the entered upon the early institutions of guilds, 
practice of colouring sculpture. He believed, and then said he should have the pleasure of 
too, the use of colour by the ancients in that pointing out to them a house believed to have 
respect was quite exceptional. been a Jewish Synagogue of the eleventh cen- 
St. Mary’s, Cambridge, was described by the tury, and there was no doubt they were early 
Rev. E. Venables, and its present condition established here, as the abbot, probably, like 
commented on ; and then there was an excursion Other great landed proprietors, was frequently 
to Anglesey Abbey and Bottisham Church, pre- in want of ready money. ‘Then they had 
viously described by the Rev. John Hailstone. ‘“‘ Heathen-man’s-street,” now Hatter-strect, and 
The latter church is particularly remarkable for the building he alluded to was called Moyses’ 
a series of monumental arches. The arcade is or Moses’ House: this, too, had survived for 
carried the whole length of the south aisle under the same reason as the abbot’s buildings, that 
the windows both inside and out, and each the Jews were a moneyed people, and could afford 
arch encloses a stone coffin. expense ; but there was this in addition, that 
At night there was another sitting, when, they were a persecuted people, and when 
amongst others, the Rev. Collingwood Bruce oppressed required a strong place in which to 
read some notes on the Roman Altars at Trinity hide their poor heads. 
College, ingenious and interesting, although we| The address was admirably delivered, and 
could not agree with all Mr. Bruce’s readings. | this being over, away they all went, under the 
Mr. Bruce is a very valuable labourer in the guidance of Mr. Samuel Tymms, and _ his 
archeological field. |‘ Hand-book,” to examine for themselves the 
On Friday the whole body went off by an early monastic ruins, the Norman Gateway, St. 
train to visit Bury Se. Edmunds, the Suffolk | Mary’s Church, St. James’s Church, and other 
Archeological Institute having invited them to do | buildings in the town. Bury St. Edmund’s, 
so. The Rev. Lord Arthur Hervey and others, of | with its two song-bird streams, the Lark and 
the Suffolk Institute, met them in the Town-hall, | the Linnet, is full of interest, and some would 
where Lord Hervey delivered an excellent address gladly have stayed there the whole day. The 
on the antiquities of the place, pointing out how | Vorman Gateway, notwithstanding a certain 
strikingly its features agreed with Mr. Kemble’s | compo’d aspect given to it in the restoration, is 
description of an Anglo-Saxon town. As early | the finest thing of its kind in England. Many 
as the seyenth century a Christian church was | of our readers will remember that it was re- 
erected in Bury, but it was not till the body of | stored a few years ago, under the direction ot 
King Edmund, slain by the Danes, was brought | the late Mr. Cottingham. When looking at 
there, that Bederiesworth, as it was then called, ;the gateway, Mr. J. H. Parker made some 
| observations on early and late Norman work 


became a place of note. | 
Edward the Confessor came here, and many | (the gateway 1s of the former), and urged that 
in the early work the axe only was used, and 


i‘lustrions persons had trod the soil they | 
not the chisel. He could scarcely mean this to 


were about to fread—William the Conqueror, 








Henry I1., and Richard Cour de Lion, the 
latter having visited it twice. Such, indeed, 
was the estimation in which it was held at the 
time of this monarch, that when all England 
was compelled to contribute to the ransom of 
the monarch, and all the monasteries were 
spoiled of their gold and silver for that pur- 
pose, no one presumed or dared to touch the 
shrine of St. Edmund. The case of this shrine 
had fallen into the possession of Walpole, who 
cut it in two to exhibit the carvings, and 
placed it in his chapel at Strawberry-hill. It 
was no doubt sold at his sale; and if any one 
could trace it, and let the Suffolk archeologists 
know what had become of it, they would be 
conferring a favour. John came to Bury; but 


| according to the sarcastic Jocelin of Brakelond, leach principal as a wall-piece. 


displayed his usual meanness, as his shabby 
offering consisted of a piece of silk—and that 


‘apply to the execution of capitals and enriched 
mouldings. The gateway is $6 feet high and 
36 feet square. 

The Abbey Gate, completed about 1377, is a 
good specimen of Decorated work. It is much 
decayed. The Abbey Church (Norman) was of 
immense size: little now remains but masses of 
concrete,—portions of the walls. For years the 
old church served as a quarry for the town. 
Notice the picturesque effect produced by the 
perforation through the buttresses of the ancient 
i bridge, and then away to S¢. Mary’s Church, a 
‘fine specimen of Perpendicular work, with one 
of the finest open timber roofs ever seen. It is 
partly of the hammer-beam construction, with 
large carved angels, and a figure at the foot of 

The principal, 
‘at the east end of the nave, is painted and gilded, 
| and from it John Barret, who originally paid 





of preserving inscriptions upon tombstones and he had borrowed of the monks. Edward III. ‘the cost of the decoration, still exclaims, in 


monumental brasses. 


‘and Richard II. offered their vows upon St. | black letter, “God me gyde,” and “Grace me 


Mr. Westmacott, the sculptor, read a paper Edmund’s shrine; and Henry VI. spent his _gouerne,”’ as he does, too, from the ornamented 


on Thursday morning, “ On Colouring Statues,” |Christmas at Bury, in 1443, but it was not to 
which excited more conversation during the be presumed that it was a very happy one, for | 
rest of the week than any other paper. The he had sought refuge at the shrine of the saint , 
opinion of the writer was decidedly unfavour-| from the memory of and consolation for his, 
able to the practice of colouring statues. | woes, and he knew that his implacable Queen | 


roof over the east end of the nave’s south aisle, 
formerly his chapel. The “Veronica,” or vernicle, 
in the stone roof of the little north porch is inte- 
resting, and so, too, are some of the monuments. 
The little modern tablet on the wall there, you 


Whether intended to attain a closer imitation | was not far off! The prior’s lodging had lately may as well read. It is in memory of Peter 
of nature, or to attract attention and gratify been excavated by the Suffolk Institute, and its Gedge, printer, who started the first newspaper 
sense, he regarded it as opposed to the true proportions fully justified the liking of the in the town, and died in 1818 ; and it says,— 


principles and legitimate aims of art, and as a 


mere resort to trick and clap-trap. He denied | its gardens, its vineyards, and its waters.” It 
that the use of colour by ancient and medieval | is recorded of Abbot Sampson, that he opened 


sculptors could be held to be conclusive of the 


question, and contended that there was nothing found it “ Valde grossum et eminentem.” But 
to show that the practice was employed by the | the proudest boast, perhaps, in the chronicles occur. 


| King, who loved the place for “its comeliness, 


| the coffin of the martyr, and feeling for his nose, 


| 

| Like a worn out type, 

He is returned to the Founder, 

In homes of being re-cast in a better and more perfect 
| mould.” 





There are two small glazed openings in the 
east wall over the presbytery arch, which seldom 
Such have been called the “Eyes of 


best artists in their ordinary works, or in any | of Bury Abbey was, that it was here Cardinal Heaven.” 
except those which were executed under special Langton assembled the Barons of England ;| The inhabitants of Bury did not forget that 
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if any nobleman or prelate came to Bury in 
former times with 100 horses, the abbot was 
obliged to keep them one night in his stables 
without pay, and they provided ample entertain- 
ment at the Townhall. When this had been 
disposed of, and some pleasant words spoken, 
the party started for Hengrave Hall, a well- 
known example of ancient domestic architecture, 
often illustrated. It was built in the time of 
Henry VIII. by Sir Thomas Kytson. The 
central doorway is a particularly fine example 
of late Tudor art. 

The church, now disused (and bearing 
evidence that the owners are Roman Catholics), 
contains some elaborate Elizabethan monuments 
to the Kytson family. The church has a round 
tower. 

Rishy Church, not far off, has also a round 
tower, without any architectural features: the 
tower-arch is semi-circular. The chancel arch 
is pointed, but the mouldings and abacus are of 
the Norman style. Mr. Tymms, who read a brief 
description of the church, considered that this 
arch had been semicircular in the first instance, 
and reused. There was little on the face of it 
to lead immediately to that opinion; and in 
absence of other evidence we should rather in- 
cline to the belief that the arch was of the 
transitional period. A rood screen of fourteenth 
century work (the steps to the rood remaining), 
with coloured niches in the wall, north and 
south of it; a piscina; a low side-light on the 
south side of the chancel, and a little stained 
glass, are the prominent points in the remainder 
of the structure. The restoration of the screen 
was owing, it appeared, to the taste and zeal of 
Mrs. Alderson, wife of the incumbent. 

At Sarham Church, which was also visited, 
there is a round tower of greater beauty, a semi- 
circular arcade and coupled semi-circular headed 
openings surrounding the upper story. 

Some of the ancient bench-ends remain here. | 
The tower is 56 feet high and about the same 
number of feet in circumference. The tower- 
arch is semi-circular headed, the opening un- 
usually high and narrow—namely, 17 fect, and 
but 43 feet wide. There is an elaborate monu- 
ment to Lord Crofts, Baron Saxham, who died 
in 1677. The figure is leaning on the arm in the 
uncomfortable position peculiar to this period: | 
parts, however, are well cut. 

A semi-circular headed opening on the south 
side of the tower-arch, in the wall of the tower, 
is unusual. It may have been intended simply 
for a seat or disposable recess. 

And now it was time to seek the train, and so 
once more to Cambridge. 

On the following morning Audley End and Sa/- 
fron Walden were the objects aimed at. The skies 
were fortunately propitious, and everything was 
seen that was marked out. The exterior of 
Audley End is remarkable for its porches. The 
house was originally very much more extensive 
than it is now. The porches are in two stories, 
and have marble columns with richly ornamented 
friezes and parapets. There is a fine hall, and 
many of the ceilings are good specimens of the 
art of the period. Considerable works were | 
done about twenty-five years ago, under Mr. 
Harrison. The chapel is a specimen of 1791 
Gothic, worthy of Batty Langley himself. 
Some of the chimney-pieces in the house are 
excellent. The staircase, the pictures, Pope’s 
chair, and a score of other things would afford 
matter for a long talk, if we had time and 
space, but we have neither. One of its most 
interesting features is the extraordinary collec- | 
tion of British, Roman, and Saxon antiquities, | 
collected by the Hon. Richard Neville in the 
course of his excavations at Chesterford, Little | 
Wilbraham, Linton Heath, and other parts of , 
Cambridgeshire and Essex. The collection is of | 
remarkable interest, and has been partly set 


| the Conqueror. 
, hard as to defy the edges of ordinary implements 
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some time ago in our pages.* 

In Mr. Britton’s Essay on Ancient Domestic 
Architecture, in the “Architectural Antiquities,” 
some particulars of Audley End are given,t with 
a plan, and views of the building, both as it was 
and as it is. The house appears to have been 
erected in 1616, at an expense including the 
furniture, of 200,000/. The original mansion 
surrounded two quadrangular courts. The 
greater of the two was destroyed, according to 
Walpole, by the advice of “that injudicious 
architect,” Sir John Vanbrugh, who designed the 
present screen and stairs at the south end of the 
great hall. This screen and stairs, by the way, 
are very elegant. 

| Lord Braybrooke did not entertain his visitors 
but the corporation of Saffron Walden did, and 
the mayor (Joshua Clarke, Esq.) convoyed them 
across the park to the town-hall. Lord Carlisle 
joined them and spoke genially, as he always 
does. We hope, by the way, he intends to let 
us hear something about his travels in the 

| East. 

Lord Talbot de Malahide, in the course of a 
speech at the dinner, alluded aptly to the use of 
Saffron by Queen Elizabeth, but, he said, her 
Majesty did not get her saffron from Saffron 
| Walden. On one occasion, however, at all 
events, she did, for in the minutes of the corpo- 
ration there is an entry of the payment of 44. 
for one pound of saffron, a present to Queen 
Elizabeth ! 

The church is for the most part Perpendicular, 
and has a noble arcade dividing nave from 
aisles: the columns, arches, spandrels, and 
| clerestory have scarcely a parallel in any other 

‘parish church. In the shields ornamenting the 

spandrels in the south aisle, and in some other 
parts, the crocus (with reference to saffron) is 
introduced. There is a sculptured arcade in 
the north wall of the chancel aisle, perhaps 
worked in from an earlier building. In 1791-3 
the church was restored and repaired at the 
cost of 8,000/. and some miserable work at the 
east and west ends of chancel and the west end 
of nave was put up. There is a good open 
timber roof, but we cannot agree with Mr. 
Freeman, who made some observations in praise 
of the church, in preferring it to the roof of St. 
Mary’s, at Bury. 

The spire, crocketted and not inelegant, was 
put up by Rickman, in 1832, in place of one of 
wood, and we fell over the following MS. entry 
in an account of the town at the museum :— 


“Ward and Cheshire, for spire 


Saal LO a ig ease £2,923 0 0 
Clerk of works..............00 177 4 O 
GREE acess cscick se cn sscies 216 5 10” 


The museum is highly creditable to the town, 
and to Mr. Joseph Clarke, who has specially 
tended it, and is more particularly rich in speci- 
mens of natural history. Amongst its ‘curiosities’ 
may be mentioned a bowl of beginning of 16th 
century, and an embroidered glove given by 
Mary, Queen of Scots, to Marmaduke Dayrell, 
who, if tradition tell truth, put on a mask and 
cut off her head, being unable to find any one to 
do it. 

Close to the museum are the remains of the 
astle of Walden, built, as some think, by 
Geoffrey de Mandeville, in the time of William 
The concreted masses are so 


for their removal. 
On Monday they went to Ely, but we cannot 
follow them farther. It must be sufficiently 


obvious that the week has not been wasted.{ | 


| 





* “Saxon Obsequies, illustrated by Ornaments and Weapens, | 
discovered by the Hon. R. C. Neville in Cemetery near Little 
Wilbraham. | 

+ Hengrave Hall is also noticed. We were glad to see Mr. 
Britton at the meeting. 

t The architects who attended the meeting were Messrs. Bruton 
(Oxford), falbot Bury, Donthorne, B. Ferrey, Godwin, G. Mair, 
Eharpe (Lincaste ), George Vulliamy, T. Wyatt, &c. Let us add. 
for the information of a few, that the ** Convivial Section ” met as 





' 
forth by Mr. Neville in a fine volume noticed 
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OPERATIVES’ MEETING-PLACES. 

Prior to any advance in house ownership on 
the part of workmen, the incubus of the 
5 nd Tl ” is to be thoroughly cast off, the 
danger there lurking to be carefully avoided, the 
waste there consumed to be vigilantly guarded 
against. Not, however, allow me here to say, 
in the way of any rigid annunciation of what is 
called the “temperance ” cause, do I state this 
much, but solely as a prudential preventive of 
danger; for how, let any one soberly ask him- 
self—and this, truly, is a sober question—how 
is the trades’ unionist to suppose that anything 
really beneficial can result from deliberations 
conducted and resolves made amidst the tobacco 
fume of the heedless toper, and in the muddled 
and maddened condition of the intellect so 
common to such a scene? The mere fact itself, 
too, of working men conducting their associative 
a in such places, is invariably taken 

old of, and perhaps in a general way very pro- 
perly, as proof that no good can be expected to 
originate in, or come from, so bad a source. 
Does not the reader, he who habitually sees the 
Builder—does he not recollect the statement 
therein made, on this very subject, some few 
months back, how, in describing what may be 
called the “natural history” of strikes, the 
beer-pot and the pipe were graphically set off 
as the chief poimts in the picture, thus 
compelling the mind to cogitate and to give its 
decision upon what must be the necessary end- 
ing of so bad a beginning ? 

Unfortunately, and latterly, perhaps, to a 
greater extent than ever has been the case be- 
fore, employer and employed are arrayed against 
each other in a desperate struggle for supremacy, 
the one insisting upon an unconditional obedi- 
ence to what he puts forth as his “commands,” 
and the other as resolutely disputing such 
authority, and making his own claim for 
“rights.” Thus are there two interests drawn 
up in the bitterest and most unflinching 
antagonism to each other ; the labour-purchaser 
denying, and the labour-seller demanding, con- 
cession; and because the oe workman can do 
nothing of himself with the oxe employer, so he 
seeks the help of his fellow-workers, and thus on 
until a//, or a large majority of the same class, 
are banded into altel singleness against the 
single master, him whose very individuality is the 
chief element of whatever success he may 
achieve. But how and where, let me again ask, 
as respects the worker,—where or how is this 
union of purpose and action to be brought 
about ? Why—as we learn from the article to 
which reference has already been made, and also 
from similar statements in numerous other 
quarters—newspapers, pamphlets, and books,— 
from the pot-house ad its “ parliament,” and 
_not from such ealm and close operation of the 
reasoning faculties as might be indulged in, in 
|the properly-roofed and benched, well-lighted, 
and well-ventilated, spacious Trades’ Temple ? 
No, we have none of these things, not a single 
“temple, sacred, not to poesy and the arts, but 
to mechanic genius sek ie ustry,” as a con- 
temporary has praisefully remarked in describ- 
ing the Panopticon: we have nothing but the 
public-house to shelter us ; and there the whole 
routine of our gravest concerns is transacted ; 
there, among bluster and beer, rather than where 
the thoughts would be less hurt and distracted, 
so that austere deliberation might be seen to 
sway, and impel, and consolidate, as men ought 
to deliberate who are about to imperil their 
closest interests. J. D. D. 





Crystan Panace Hanpsooxs.—The fortunate 
possessor of the first edition of the eighteen hand- 
books to the Crystal Palace, may, to judge by the 
notices of new editions in several prefaces, expect 
daily to fiud his library passé. Would it not be far 
better, both for the public and the company, to supply 
from time to time, as may be desirable, an appendix 
to each handbook, either distinct or paged to “ follow.” 
Few, I think, would purchase a new edition, while 
few would fail to possess themselves of the appen- 
dices.—E. B. 





usual, and had very satisfactory sittings,—no reporters being pre- 
sent. * Let me play the foul,” as Shakspeare says,— 
“ Why should a man, whose blood is warm within, 
Bit like |.is grandsire, cut in alabaster ? 
Sleep when he wakes? and creep into the jaundice, 
By being peevish.” 
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ON A HOUSE AT LUNEBURG. 


STREET-DOOR KNOCKERS. 


_From time to time we have in the Builder 
given examples of door-knockers of various 
dates, and of different countries, hoping that 
they may be the means of suggesting fresh 
designs. Some may consider the matter trifling, 
yet more depends on the style and taste of 
street-door knockers than many persons will at 
a first glance at the subject imagine. We have 
often noted houses of goodly “appearance, the 





window-blinds and the windows clean and neat, 
but the appearance of the knocker has been un- 
satisfactory—perhaps a little awry, or loose at 
the joint, or so objectionable in design that no 
one of the least taste would willingly expose 
himself to the task of frequently facing and 
handling a matter which affects the nerves of 
any one of good taste so much as discordant 
and unmusical notes. Experience has shown 
that this seeming trifle is, in the majority of 





| eases, a true index of the condition of affairs. 
| Inthe house on which is the untasteful knocker 
| will be generally found looking-glasses with the 
\frame of the form shown in a previous article, 
| and other things corresponding. If the knocker 
‘is awry, loose at the joint, or not well polished, 
| we advise those who may be seeking lodgings 
to beware of slip-shod waiting-maids and their 
usual accompaniments. 

The street knocker has kept a house unlet 
before now. 
| From the most remote periods it is certain 
| that the lion’s head has been a favourite device 
| for door-knockers ; and it is not a little curious 
to note the effect which an opportunity 
of viewing and becoming acquainted with 
the form of the animal has had upon the 
vartists. On the knocker engraved, of 1347 
(from La Croix’s book), is evidently a tra- 
ditionary copy of the maneless lion of India, 
which, in progress of art, has come into the 
hands of the sculptor. A comparison of the 
above with the lions on door-knockers of the 
reign of George LII. will show that the travel. 
ling menageries have been the means of pro- 
ducing lions more natural and correct. It is, 
however, curious to note the varied qualities of 
lion-headed knockers—some fierce, hirsute, 
}and terrible, others so mild and amiable that ; 
strange child in the nursemaid’s arms would 
not hesitate to touch them: some are good as 
works of art, and others, as might be expected, 
remarkable for their clumsiness and deformity. 

That the street-door knocker has been cou- 
sidered a matter of importance, is shown by the 
numerous varieties of form and materials of 
which they are composed. A nobleman, whose 
London residence is not far from Park-lane, has 
a knocker composed of mosaic gold, and of 
good design, fixed on the street door during the 
season. We will not mention the exact locality 
lest some of the young blood of Whitechapel 
should sally forth in imitation of their betters, 
and make a midnight spoil of this costly article. 

The wayfarer in the streets of London will 
note knoskers formed of the heads of the Egyptian 
sphynx, female faces of Greek and other styles, 
and of no style at all, in the form of harps, 
wreaths of laurel and other plants: some are 
ilike the funeral devices upon coffins, some 
simple circles, and others square, oblong, and 
oa and of long form like the Shanilie of a pump. 

Many yet living will remember that im con- 
siderable’ towns door-knockers were less nu- 
merous than at present. In the cathedrals (as 
at Durham) and other religious edifices, were 
| the sanctuary knockers of which in former times 
the murderer or other great criminal needed but 
to catch hold, and then bid defiance to the law. 
But knockers fifty or sixty years ago were m 
many places as scarce as umbrellas: the 
hospitable-looking sneck or latchet was common. 
Nothing would in most instances have given 
more offence than to knock ceremoniously at a 
friend’s door. 
| We here give an engraving of a 
| knocker formerly in use in Scotland, 
| which at the time we saw it was on the 
door of the Old Mint in the Cannon- 
gate, but is now preserved in the valu- 
able Museum of the Royal Scottish 
Society of Antiquaries. This descrip- 
tion of “rasp,” or “tirling pin,” or 
knocker, is alluded to by the Scotch 
poet in “Sweet William’s Ghost,” as 
follows :— 

“ There came a ghost to Margaret’s door, 

With many a grievous groan; 


And ay he tirled upon the pinne, 
But answer made she none.” 








Throughout the whole length and 
breadth of the land, there are in the 
towns now few doors without knockers, 
except in the wretched and dilapidated 
abodes of the very poor, where the 
doors night and day are left often with- 
out bolt or other protection; their 
misery neither tempting the sudden and 
inconvenient call of friends nor thievish 
visits. The knockers as well as other 
matters which would raise a penny have 
been removed. Street knockers have 
now, however, become an important 
feature of our domestic edifices. ‘There is ample 
room for improvement in their design. 
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IN PICTURES.* 

Picturss exhibit, in a convenient manner for 
study, the different styles of architecture in 
direct connection with different kinds of scenery. 
As we are thus enabled to appreciate the rela- 
tion of architectural buildings to the climate and 
character of different countries, we have great 


facility in selecting those styles or orders of | 
architecture which are best adapted to the | 


scenery, as well as the climate and conditions 
of our own country. Moreover the architecture 
which adorns pictures is exempt from those 
trammels which considerations of economy and 
site, and other hindrances, impose on the work 
of the architect ; and it therefore possesses every 
facility and advantage for realizing the kind of 
edifice which, in the mind of the artist, appears 
most consistent and becoming. 

As the kind of embellishment which architee- 
ture supplies for historical pictures was more 
resorted to formerly than at the present time, it 
is by considering the old masters that interest- 
ing facts may be chiefly elicited. One of the 
most striking points in connection with this 
subject is, that architecture seems to have been 
generally treated by them as a somewhat con- 
ventional ornament, adapted to the effect of the 
picture, but without reference cither to the 
country, or to the period of the event repre- 
sented. The style of architecture most usually 
selected was the Classic, which is frequently 
brought into connection with events taken from 
the Scriptures, and which therefore occurred 
chiefly im Judea. But notwithstanding the 
impropriety of introducing the Classic style of 
architecture into subjects which are entirely 
Eastern, the association of the simpler orders of 
such architecture with Scriptural subjects does 
not strike so offensively as might be expected— 
a proof, it may be considered, that this style is 
remarkable for its great purity, and for its 
suitableness for all dignified or elevated sub- 
ects. 

It would be difficult to believe that the 
Saracenic, the Renaissance, or any other elabo- 
rate style of architecture, could by any con- 
trivance be made to associate with events so 


solemn, and at the same time so decidedly local, 


as those which are borrowed from Scripture. 


Raffaelle was one of the Italian masters who | 


had most recourse to architecture for the embel- 
lishment of his pictures; and although he did 
not always avoid the inconsistencies and ana- 
chronisms which contemporary artists were apt 
to commit, he showed an attention to cireum- 


stantial facts and particulars which very few | 


equalled. One of the earliest and most beautiful 
of his works, known as “ The Marriage of the 
Virgin Mary,” now in the gallery of Milan, is 
adorned by an elegant building of sixteen sides, 
with Ionic columns, probably intended for a 
synagogue, but not having anything Eastern in 
its style. 
offensive, but affords a 
this beautiful subject. In his painting of “ Paul 
and Barnabas at Lystra,” this great artist has 


shown the same attention to circumstantial de- | 


tails, and with the happiest results ; for amongst 
the statues which decorate noble edifices, the 
statue of Mercury appears conspicuous, remind- 
ing the observer, at once, that the inhabitants 
believed St. Paul himself to be that God; and 
that they were about to offer sacrifice to him 
as such: it is plain how much the historical 
account is slesideied by such particulars. “ St. 


Paul preaching at the Areopagus at Athens,” | 


likewise affords a successful proof how much 


Raphael enhanced the beauty of his historical | 


oa by means of tasteful architectural 
uildings, of which the classic orders, clearly 
defined, are perfectly and appropriately charac- 
teristic. In another picture (of which the car- 
toon is at Hampton Court) representing St. 
Peter and St. J x 2 healing the lame man at the 
gate of the temple which was called “ Beauti- 
ul,” he has introduced a number of spiral 
columns, richly and elaborately decorated ; by 
which means he has marked impressively the 
characteristic splendour of the porch. But in 


this instance his attention to particulars does | 


not appear to have been equally successful, for 





* Read by Mr. Henry Twining at a meeting of the Institute of 


Architects, June 12th, 


ON ARCHITECTURE AS REPRESENTED 


Its appearance has, however, nothing | 
leasing accessory to | 


the effect is meretricious, and detracts from the 
solemnity of the subject. 


architecture, though perhaps less 


the composition. 

Neither Michelangelo nor Leonardo da Vinci, 
although the first was an architect and the 
second an engineer, seems to have resorted 
much to architecture for the embellishment of 
their pictures. Nor did Correggio, who at 
Parma contributed so much by his frescoes to 
embellish the Duomo, avail himself of the beau- 
ties of architecture to enrich his most graceful 
The Venetian school of painting, 
however, borrowed a great deal from the sister 
art; and in this we may probably mark the 


subjects. 


influence of the architectural magnificence of 


the city. 

| Gentile Bellini was one of the earliest mas- 
ters who painted architectural subjects ; and 
during his residence at Constantinople he exe- 
cuted a large, and, at the same time, elaborate 
and highly finished picture of the church of 
Santa Sophia, which is now in the gallery of 
Milan. 

Another picture of the Venetian school, very 
remarkable for its architectural interest, repre- 
sents what was termed the ‘“ Miracle of the 
Ring,” so famous in the Venetian annals. It was 
painted by Paris Bordone, and the background 
represents the beautiful and highly decorative 
architecture of the Palazzo Ducale almost as it 
now stands. But the artist of this school who 
gave the greatest importance to architectural 
ornament in his pictures was Paul Veronese. 
By the introduction of architectural monuments 
on a large scale he imparted great beauty and 
originality to his pictures. He often gave per- 
spective depth and greatness to his composi- 
tions by representing these edifices at various 
distances. Further, by placing them in the 
most diversified situations he added in a remark- 
able degree to their picturesqueness. These 
architectural arrangements afforded him the 
means of diversifying the positions and attitudes 
of his figures, which he represented alternately 
ascending flights of steps, leaning over elevated 
baleonies, or climbing up buildings, in order to 
overlook the principal scene of action. 

The Dutch and Flemish, as well as the 
French painters, usually showed the same dis- 
regard for a style of architecture in accordance 
with Eastern subjects as did the Italians. 
instance, Rubens, notwithstanding his extensive 


information, and his high position in society, | 


introduced the Doric order of architecture in 
‘connection with ‘The Murder of the Inno- 
cents.” Nicholas Poussin, who largely availed 
himself of the advantages afforded by architec- 
ture, introduced columns, apparently of the 
Corinthian or Ionic orders, in paintings of 
David and Goliah. “The Murder of the In- 
nocents,” by Le Brun, now in the gallery at 


| Roman structure, having columns of the Co- 
rinthian order. We might have expected rather 
more antiquarian knowledge or attention to 
facts from so eminent and comparatively modern 
an artist. 

But it is especially as an embellishment to 
the landscape that architecture attains the 
highest value, and often ennobles scenes which, 
without such ornaments, would appear tame or 
trivial. 

Among the landscape painters, Claude de 
Lorraine availed himself most effectually of the 
resources which architectural subjects afford ; 
and by the frequent introduction of temples, 
| arcades, palaces, and other buildings, imto his 
‘landscapes, he imparted to them an elegance, 
jand an air of classic dignity, which it would 
| perhaps have been impossible to attain without 
‘the elevating influence of this class of acces- 
| sories. 
| The two Poussins were especially fond of that 
|kind of embellishment which is furnished by 
‘architecture; and Gaspar Poussin, who was 
‘essentially a landscape painter, added by such 
|means greatly to the interest and character of 
|his landscapes. For instance, he marked the 
| strength of any lofty situation by walls and 
| fortifications; the particular aptitude of any 
| site for being inhabited by a large and populous 
city; and the loneliness of a retired spot by 
{tombs, obelisks, and mausoleums. He thus 


For | 


Dulwich, is likewise enriched by edifices of 


sy 


stamped more impressively the local character 


A simpler style of} of each subject. 
truthful, | 
might have been better suited to the dignity of 


The Dutch landscape painters, as Poelem- 
burgh, Berghem, and Loutherburgh, introduced 
buildings and monuments chiefly as ruins, in 
‘which forlorn, but venerable condition, these 
greatly enhanced their small pictures. But 
there is a class of artists who, instead of making 
architectural buildings serve as an ornament to 
their landscapes, completely spoilt their com- 
positions by great abuse of the resources which 
it affords. Amongst these may be mentioned 
Marco Ricci, Lingelbach, and sometimes Panini. 
They availed themselves of their sojourn in 
Rome to copy the numerous monuments of 
various periods which there abound. This they 
did, however, without taste and discernment ; 
and in their pictures they introduced promis- 
cuously, and in the greatest confusion, monu- 
ments of different periods, of different sty les of 
architecture,—indeed of the most opposite eba- 
racter, accumulating these incongruous elements 
with a confused profusion of which Kome itself 
does not afford an example. In some instances 
they rendered this heterogeneous assemblage 
more ludicrous by intermingling figures of diffe- 
rent dates and costumes with the ruins. 

Modern landscape-painters have devoted 
themselves more exclusively to nature herself, 
and have availed themselves generally in a less 
degree of such means of embellishment as archi- 
tectural buildings afford. However, the French 
marine artist of the last century, Joseph Vernet, 
frequently introduced architectural buildings, 
especially lighthouses, bridges, and aqueduets, 
with great taste and effect ; and his English 
contemporary, Wilson, realised corresponding 
advantages by the ruins of such monuments. 
need not remark that the late Turner, when not 
led by the fascinations of colour to neglect the 


resources of ornamental form, availed himself 


most advantageously of the decorative beauty 
of architecture in his landscapes, as may be 
seen by the grace and elegance which his pic- 
ture representing “The building of Carthage ” 
derives from its architectural monuments. We 
are aware that John Martin so completely com- 
manded the resources of architecture that he 
thereby imparted a character of combined splen- 
dour and vastness to his compositions. In 
some of his pictures ancient cities surprise the 
observer by their extent, their remarkable 
situation, and the originality of the buildings. 
‘In others, as in “The Feast of Belshazzar,” it 
is the magnitude of the palaces, and other 
' edifices, which causes our aaiedian, In these 
subjects a style of architecture has been 
| adopted which, though to some extent ideal, at 
| least carries the mind at once to the time and 
‘the place of the event recorded, an attempt 
| which had not been made by the landscape 
painters of olden times; and which, although 
| till lately quite new in this branch of art, Mar- 
'tin carried out with the most complete success. 
| In the course of the discussion which followed, 
| Mr. Donaldson said he considered that the painters 
| who had introduced architectural subjects into their 
| pictures might be divided into two classes: the first 
| were real painters of buildings, such as Canaletto and 
| Panini: the others, as Raffaelle, treated architecture 
| merely in the light of an accessory, and to give con- 
| trast, by the repose of the structural masses, to the 
i violent action and bustle of the figures. The Venetian 
| School afforded good examples of the second class. 
j It was obvious that though Raffaelle had exercised 
|great thought and discretion in such accessories, he 
| had committed some incongruities, as in representing 
strictly Roman architecture in buildings forming the 
| background of the cartoon of St. Paul preaching at 
| Athens. The introduction of architectural subjects 
j into pictures might naturally have taken place in a 
| city like Rome, abounding in ancient remains, which 
|would work on the imagination of the great men 
|composing the brotherhood of practitioners in art 
| which existed there in the fifteenth century. Michel- 
'angelo was an architect by accident—painting and 
'seulpture were more especially his forte,—and his 
particular case he would adduce as a reason why he 
entirely disagreed with Mr. Ruskin as to painter- 
architects alone deserving the palm of excellence. 
Palladio, Sanmichele, and Brunelleschi, on the con- 
trary, were highly suecessfal as architects,—great 
play of contrasts was exhibited in their works—but 
they were not painters. The Beautiful Gate of the 
Temple shown in one of the cartoons, might perhaps 
have been more correctly shown with columns of 
| Egyptian character, but it might be supposed that 
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Raffaclle was himself ignorant of the real architecture 
of the place which he had undertaken to represent. 
Claude, on the contrary, introduced subjects taken 
from Italian ruins, finely grouped, and with great 
propriety, into his landscapes, and his example had 
been followed by our countryman Turner, who, by 
desiring to have one of his pictures hung between 
two by Claude, in the National Gallery, had evidently 
implied the estimate on which he set his own paint- 
ing; and yet it should be remembered that Turner 
had accomplished no more than Claude had between 
200 and 300 years previously, without any predecessor 
to instruct him, from whose productions he could 
obtain hints, and learn to avoid errors. 

Mr. Scoles said that Northcote had excused himself 
for instructing his pupil to copy armour of the time 
of the Commonwealth in a painting representing a 
classic subject, by saying, it is better to copy what 
we can paint well than to attempt what we do not 
know. Turner’s skill in introducing architectural 
subjects into his pictures might arise from the know- 
ledge he had obtained in the office of an architect 
(the late Mr. Bonomi), where he was in fact employed 
to put in background to the drawings. The archi- 


PLAN OF ST. JAMES’S 





tecture introduced in the cartoon representing the | 
Beautiful Gate of the Temple might not be so} 
erroneous as had been supposed, as it should be | 
remembered that Jerusalem, at the time represented, | 
had been for years under Roman dominion, and that 


the gate in question was probably a comparatively 





recent construction. | 

Mr. Papworth had the impression that Raffaelle 
was said to have represented the Beautiful Gate in | 
conformity with a tradition concerning its structure. | 
Some of the most effective compositions of architec- 
tural subjects in pictures had been produced by artists | 
who were strictly scene painters, such as Bibiena, the | 
Quadratisti, and Servandoni—celebrated for his de- | 
signs for fétes,—while even architects, as Novosielski, | 
Soane, and Smirke, had furnished designs for scenic | 
decorations : Turner, in early life, had made numerous | 
accurate drawings for architectural and topographical | 
publications. 

Mr. C. H. Smith (Visitor) said that thongh the 
great masters had committed such anachronisms in | 
buildings and costumes, men of less note were often 
free from such faults. James Barry, in his painting 
of the Olympic Victors on the walls of the Society of | 
Arts, in the Adelphi, had correctly represented a 
Greek temple, and the peculiar Greek head-dress, be- 
fore the publication of Stuart’s work on Athens, and 
the acquisition by the Government of the Elgin 
marbles had given accurate information on these 
points. Unfortunately, painters were apt to neglect | 
the rules of perspective, and hence they could not | 
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business. It is divided into three compart- 
ments, over the centre of which is a glass 
dome. 

A contract has been entered into for com- 
leting the interior walls and ceiling of St. 
ays Clonmel ; amount, 1,780/. The skeleton 
and roof have already cost 4,000/. and were 
built from the designs of Mr. Keane, architect. 


grapple with architectural drawing. | The plan is cruciform, 136 feet in length by 40 


Mr. F. C. Penrose, with respect to the anachronisms 
of the old masters, thought that they did not strain 
their imagination to produce representations of objects 
which were of necessity uncertain and beyond their 
reach. All the knowledge we possess should be 
brought to bear on the subject, but in the present 
day, enteriug mto too much detail caused artists to 
lose sight of the main object by overscrupulous 
attempts at accessories, as might be seen in some 
paintings in the exhibition of the Royal Academy. 





BUILDING MEMS. FROM IRELAND. 

A Franciscan Chapel is to be built at Willow- 
bank, Ennis, from designs by Mr. P. Sexton. 

A monster weaving establishment is stated to 


be in progress of erection in connection with the | 


‘feet in width, and the transepts extend 30 feet 


each ; height of walls, about 48 feet; style of 
architecture, Ionic ; the ceiling to be segmental. 
‘Three vestibules are formed in the front, and 
over the centre one it is intended to have a lofty 
bell-tower and dome, with a tetrastyle portico of 


limestone. We are told the entire expenditure 
will be about 8,500/. Mr. John Bourke, archi- 
i tect. 


The foundation-stone of a new episcopal chapel 
at Ballysinnan has been laid. 
A new convent is to be erected at Kilrush, 
county Clare, and we hear that a similar class 
| of edifice is contemplated at Clondalkin, county 
| Dublin. 


| Anew Presbyterian meeting-house is intended 


large flax factory of Messrs. Russell, at Lime-/|to be built at Dungannon, on a site granted by 


rick, and eighty masons at work thereon. We 
hear that, when completed, 800 hands will 
receive employment on the premises, and we | 
heartily wish that such industrial projects were | 
more general in Ireland. 

The foundation-stone of a new parish church | 
has been laid at Innishannon. 1,000/. have been 
contributed by the parishioners. 


Lord Templemore ; also a Wesleyan meeting- 
house in same place. 








|THE TOWER OF ST. MARY’S CHURCH, 


TAUNTON. 


Our readers will probably remember that the 
authorities of St. Mary’s, Taunton, were not 


The line from Dublin to Bray has been | quite satisfied with the announcement of their 
opened for public traffic, having passed the in- | architects that the tower of St. Mary’s Church 


spection of Capt. Wynne, R.E. The completion 
of this railway affords greater facilities to 
tourists in visiting the beauties of Wicklow. 
The “eke eer terminus will be 345 feet in 
length and contain waiting-rooms, booking- 
offices, &c. It is stated that the covered area 
will be 254 feet by 30 feet. At Dundrum and 
Bray the stations are complete. 

A religious edifice is to be built at Court- 
brack, Limerick. Mr. W. D. Butler, architect. 

A new church is to be erected at Milford, 
county Donegal, and that at Timahoe, Queen’s 
County, is to be rebuilt. 

‘The new butter weigh-house in connection 
with the Limerick markets has been opened for 


| could not be repaired, but must be rebuilt. 
| With proper caution, they decided on taking 
|other opinions, and requested Messrs. Scott, 
Manners, and Cornish to report upon it. These 
gentlemen have just now announced the result 
of their examinations, and the substance of 
their report, we are told, is, that in order to 
effect the complete restoration of the tower, 
“the only safe course is that recommended by 
Mr. Giles and confirmed by Mr. Ferrey, to re- 
build it exactly in its ancient design.” 

We are sorry to find this complete agreement 
amongst the architects appealed to: we had 
hoped, notwithstanding the deplorable condition 
into which the tower has been allowed to fall, 





that it might have been secured, restored where 
decayed, and so preserved. 

Will the custodians of other beautiful speci- 
mens of ancient skill be warned by this, and 
wisely support and repair, to prevent the neces- 
sity of rebuilding P 








ST. JAMES’S CHURCH, PLYMOUTH. 


By reference to the ground plan it will be 
seen that the site offered unusual difficulties 
for the erection of a large parish church. These 
have been overcome by the not unusual arrange- 
ment of an additional aisle, though the manner 
in which it has been carried out is original. 
Externally the church has the appearance of 
consisting of two naves (lighted on their outer 
sides by clerestory windows, and divided by a 
central arcade higher than the others) and two: 
aisles, with a tower at the north-west corner. 
Internally, however, there is a marked differ- 
ence in the character of that which may be 
termed the nave proper and the middle aisle, 
the former having a central passage leading to 
an apsidal chancel, whilst in the latter the 
passage is close to the piers. The organ stands 
in a short apsidal chancel aisle at the end of the 
middle aisle. The cost is under 4,000/. exclu- 
sive of the foundations, and the sittings accom- 








modate nearly 800 persons. Mr. J. P. St. 
Aubyn was the architect. 
SCARCITY OF PAPER. 


A REWARD of 1,000/. is offered by the proprietors 
of a well-known newspaper to any one who can 
suggest a plentiful supply of any prodnet cheap enough 
to supersede the material from which paper is now 
made. Without any arriére pensée, might I suggest 
that if a similar reward was offered to our chemists 
or manufacturers for a plan to reduce paper again to 
its primitive pulp, and then to discharge from it the 
printers’ ink, the same end would be obtained- 
The old monks we are well aware destroyed many 
valuable MSS. for the sake of the parchment upon 
which they were written. In the present day there 
are tons of paper stained with produetions of an 
ephemeral nature (returns to Parliament, to wit) 
which might do duty over and over again, with no 
loss to the public: on the contrary, there are few 
persons with even a moderate supply of printed 
material who would not be happy to contribute to the 
paper bleacher, saving both binding and oo 
W. H. 
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THE BUILDER. 





PRIVATE HALLS AND COLLEGIATE 
ADDITIONS ; 
THEIR ARCHITECTURE AND ECCLESIOLOGY.* 


r 


Tuat the architectural appearance of this 
university will be greatly affected, both by the 
additions contemplated by its existing institu- 
tions, and the erection of private halls, is very 
evident. Well comiienel and conveniently 
grouped in their plan, and with their exterior 
effectively el they may add to its well- 
earned reputation; but let them fail in these 
important particulars, and we may long regret 
their erection. 


obtain—the edueation of a class of students 
somewhat below, in point of means, those who 
now resort here for university distinction—is 
more likely to be effected by the development 
of such munificent proposals as those laid before 
the Chancellor and the Crown by the Societies 
of St. Mary Magdalene and Christ Church, than 
by the establishment of private halls, however 
efficiently projected and bainictunie we cannot 
doubt. But that such halls may effeet much 
good, and render much assistance towards the 


attainment of the same object, is not so extra- | 


vagant a supposition; for, though independent 
halls, by reason of the rent, or per centage on 
the cost of their erection, can never compete 
with those colleges whose wealth enables them 
to erect suitable buildings for the reception of 
such students, without seeking any return for 
their capital, they may supply a void which 
will probably remain after the fu'filnent of the 
promised benefactions of the before-mentioned 
societies. And they may, by adopting similar 
restrictions to those suggested by the report of 
the committee of the fellows of St. Mary 
Magdalene College, satisfactorily compete with 
the present halls. 

If we examine in detail the ecclesiological 
requirements of these structures, we shall find, 
I believe, that their cost will not so far raise 
the annual ap ome of the student as to present 
an insuperable bar to their erection. 

We shall tind that college adjuncts, as well 
as private halls, with the sole exception of a 
chapel, will require the same separate arrange- 
ments. The committee to which I have before 
referred, believe it important that the particular 
adjunct to which their report relates should be 
a distinct part of their college, and that they 
should not use the same dining-hall, or be under 
the same officers as the other members of the 
college; and their own language so forcibly 
proves the necessity of this separation, that I 
am induced to quote therefrom. “ For,” says 
the report, “a system of strict and rigid 
economy can hardly be carried out as a part of, 
or, at least, mixed up with, a system requiring 
more latitude; because frugality in the poor 
scholars must be compulsory, not merely encou- 
raged; and it can only add a new difliculty to 
have such brought into continual and unneces- 
sary contact with a larger rule, and so imto 
temptation; for it is not probable that they 
pose do good to those on a freer system, but 
rather themselves receive harm. 
the domestic character of supervision, and con- 
tinual intermixture with, and guidance of, such 
a class as is an integral part of the idea of such 
an institution, cannot be carried on, unless all 
the students be together under the eye of those 
over them, and not scattered about among 
others not under such direction. 


** Moreover, it is necessary that the meals of | 
all such students should be in common ;—in 


the first place, to relieve the necessity of extra 


servants, and so to cut off a very positive) 
expense; and, in the second, by stopping all | 


breakfast and other parties in private rooms— 
absolutely securmg them from the various ex- 
penses so entailed; add to which, very great 
regularity of habits is secured by such a system. 
It would not be well that the existing college 
hall should be open for the breakfast and tea of 
part of the members only, for such distinctions 
are evil; nor, indeed, would the hall hold such 
a number, in addition to the other residents in 
college, if their dinner-hour was the same. It 
is therefore advised, that a dining-hall form 





* A paper read before the Oxford Society for Promoting the 
Study of Goth c Architecture, by Mr. E. G. Bruton, Architect 
It has been published, with plans, by J. H. Parker, Oxford and 
London, 


Add to which, | 


ception.” 


assimilate the several parts of a private hall. 
We shall not, I believe, find i 





that, previous to the fourteenth century, they 


| were generally so employed, and that even such 


That the object all parties are seeking to | colleges as were then founded had no private 


chapel. * * * * * % 


Several of the extinct halls, we find, were 
possessed of an oratory,’ or chapel; and, by 
reason of this distinction, are designated ‘ im- 


portant ” by Ingram, in his “ Memorials.” 


The first of the new chape's, or oratories, 
were probably attached buildings, the ground- 
floor serving some other purpose, as we find the 
first chapel used by the Society of Brazenose 
was over the buttery, and those of Lincoln and 


Exeter had chambers beneath them. 
Now, although it cannot but be considered, 


that under consideration should have a chapel 
of its own, and that it cannot be perfect without 


it, | can conceive that cases may arise, where 


it may be very desirable (at least for a time) 
for the students to worship at the parish 


church; and I believe no interference with the 
accommodation of the usual worshippers would 


arise, as the habits of the parishioners generally 


are such as to leave sufficient accommodation, 
at those times when the attendance of the 
students would be expected : at those other 
times when the parish church would be filled by 
| the ordinary parishioners, the students would 
attend the sermon appointed to be preached 


before the university. 


It is obvious that the arrangement of these 
halls will greatly depend upon the sites which 
can be procured for their erection, and the 
number of students the projectors may con- 
though the 
evidence given by the advocates of this system 
does not contemplate a less number than 
forty—for which a principal and vice-principal 
would be required,—lI believe that a less num- 
ber, under the supervision and instruction of 
the principal alone, may in some cases be 
The difficulty of finding a site, for 
instance, for a hall to accommodate such a| 
number, may, among other circumstances, be a 
reason for confining the number of students 


template providing for. And 


desirable. 


within the scope of the powers of one individual 


And as it is obvious that the cost of erection of 
a suitable building, if arranged according to the | 
same details as are fitted for the larger number, | 
would be too great to be borne, 1 propose to 
consider, first, the details, and probable cost of 
a building for forty students, and then of one | 


for half the number. 


should have an imaginary site, 1 will assume 
that we have one with that desirable aspect, not 
because we cannot make another sé/e suitable, 
but because others would require different 


arrangements, and I have adjusted the several | 


‘parts of my plan in accordance with such an 


aspect. 


tend to the quadrangular form; not only 
‘because that form has become hallowed by 
ancient association, but also because that seems 
/most convenient for providing access to the 
| several portions of the establishment, and pre- 
|sents great facility of supervision. The south 
iside of the quadrangle I would leave open to 
‘the street, because, in its necessarily limited 
size, it is desirable that every facility for the 
full admission of the sun’s rays should be 
afforded ; but, of course, it will be necessary so 
to enclose it, that ingress and egress shall be 
impossible by other than the legitimate portal. 
| Around the other three sides of this quadrangle 
I consider it desirable that a cloister should be 
formed, giving a covered approach to the several 
| portions of the building, and forming an ambu- 


jlatory for the students. It is no argument | building, to each room, with a drain to carry 


part of the quadrangle built for their re-| against this, that 


t is evident then, that, with the exception 
of the chapel, and apart from the endowment, 
such addition to the college would closely | 


1e cost of the | 
addition of a chapel one presenting such an 
obstacle as shall entirely prevent its erection ; 
| yet, if it were such, we have sufficient precedent 
for the use of a parish church: indeed, I believe 


generally, more desirable that an institution like 


The aspect which appears most desirable for | 
a hall like that under contemplation is full | 
south ; and as it is necessary, for the perspicu- 
ous enforcement of my arguments, that we 


The plan of the buildings, I think, should | 
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the studies of the students 
would be darkened thereby, as, with the facility 
| we have for the use of glass, wherever requisite, 
| that is not at all a necessary consequence. 

| On the eastern side of this quadrangle I 
| would place the principal’s house, the front 
entrance to which should be in the cloisters, 
having a private entrance to this cloister from 
the street. 

On the western side should be placed the 
principal wing for the students’ rooms, the 
cloisters there having a similar, although more 
important entrance than that provided for the 
principal—the one being a private door, the 
other the main entrance to the hall: close 
to this would be the servants’ room—they all 
in common acting as porter. Immediately 
above this, on the first floor, would be the vice- 
principal’s apartments; the staircase forming 
the approach to these, and the upper sets of 
students’ rooms being near this entrance. 

On the remaining, or northern side of this 
quadrangle, I would place the refectory, or 
hall, with the kitchen and other necessary 
offices beneath it; while I would place the 
chapel above the hall, where its position could 
be plainly marked, and where it might receive 
the amount of decoration which is recognised as 
its due. As an approach to the hall and 
chapel—the floor of the former being raised a 
few feet—I would erect a small tower, the 
lower portion containing the staircase, and the 
upper serving as an extracting shaft for venti- 
lating the building generally, while it might 
also contain the bell for chapel and the other 
bells—these being evidently necessary where all 
meals are to be taken in common, and where 
bells of different tone seem the only ready way 
of informing the student it is necessary for him 
to prepare for, or to attend, the repast then 
about to be served. 
| In continuation of these buildings I would 
place the library; the remainder of this side, 
and part of the eastern, being completed by the 
students’ rooms, some of which would be over 
the library. 

Assuming the principal to be a married man, 
I have considered that he would require for his 
private accommodation a dining-room, a draw- 
ing-room, and library, with three or four bed- 
rooms, besides the necessary offices and bed- 
rooms for servants. For the vice-principal I 
have supposed two rooms and a servants’ room 
would be required ; while for the students there 
would be but one room each, with a recess for 
|a bed: those upon the ground-floor would have 
access from the cloisters by a lobby to every 
|two, or sometimes three rooms, while those 
upon the first and second floors would open 
upon a corridor. 

The accommodation for the principal would 
be treated entirely as separate from the hall, 
and need not be connected with any system of 
ventilation which might be adopted. All the 
| students’ and other rooms should be erected to 
admit of thorough ventilation, though whether 
heating by the hot-water, or other artificial 
system, would be found to answer, I am not 
prepared to assume: the system has been tried 
at St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, but I cannot 
state with what amount of success. 

I fear that cases may arise when, from illness 
/or general delicate health, means of warming 
|some of the chambers to a higher temperature 
than is desirable for the whole of the students, 
|may be necessary; while if the ses fireplace 
system adopted at St. Augustine’s were em- 
| ployed, this would be next to impossible. And 
{though there is little difficulty in keeping a 
room, however large, to nearly an uniform tem- 
perature, I have not yet seen a system that will 
simultaneously insure the distribution of the 
| heating powers to a number of small rooms: I 
| fear some would be intolerably hot, while others 
| would be scarcely temperate; and, with the 
usual results of a system not entirely under our 
government, we should find we have the hot 
rooms, or vice versd, where we least desire them, 

The supply of gas and water are also ques- 
tions which require consideration: the cost of 
the former would be much less, and if judi- 
ciously arranged, would be considerably safer, 
than lamps or candles; while a supply of pure 
water, from a cistern above the level of the 
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away the waste and foul water, would save | contemplation I believe may be effected for a! H. Kennedy, of Bangor. The tener yee 
much labour; and a free supply of this essential | sum not exceeding 6,000/. The site—to allow | have undertaken the carriage of all materials; 
would be a great boon to the students. of a garden or recreation ground—should not | but the deficiency still amounts to about 200/. 
The arrangement under which I conceive gas|be much less than an acre: the value of this On 30th ult. the laying of the foundation-stone 
might be supplied to the students’ rooms would! it is difficult to estimate, but, — that | took.place. 
be thus: the main pipe should run along the, such may be procured at 2,000/., if we calculate | Holyhead. — A plan for the construction of a 
corridor, or cloister, with taps on the outside to| the rent at 5/. per cent. upon the outlay, the | Market-hall, with an Assembly-room above it, 
shut off the gas from each chamber ; and as/charge upon each student for the use of his | has been approved of, and the building will 
the whole might be turned off from the main | rooms would be about 10/. per year. These shortly be erected, at the cost of the Hon. W. 0. 
each night, no danger could arise. It would’) rooms may be comfortably furnished for about | Stanley, M.P. 
then be the duty of one of the servants to go | 20/. each, the charge upon which, including! Sudbury.—The church of St. Peter having 
round the cloisters and corridors, and turn off something for dilapidation, might be thirty | undergone alterations and improvements, at a 
the tap outside each chamber, so that the shillings more ; but as we must calculate upon | cost of above 800/. it was re-opened for divine 
neglect of the student to turn off the gas at his | providing a fund for the repair of the fabric, for | service on 29th ult. 
burner would be of no moment, and thus no insurance, and other charges, it appears that} — Birmingham.—¥rom particulars in the local 
escape would occur when the gas was again ‘the student must not be charged less than 12/. | Jourzal, as to the state of the sewerage works, 
turned on, as it would be the duty of the same! per annum, or 4/. per term (Easter and Act it appears that the river Rea main is con- 
servant to see that the taps of the burners were | counting as one). This sum, I think, is fully ‘structed from the outlet to a point near the 
properly adjusted, before the gas was readmitted as high as some of the existing institutions a Railway Station, in Lawley-street, a 
into the rooms. charge, but it should be remembered that, if | length of 10,000 feet. It is also commenced in 
Whether heating by means of open fires or these halls are unendowed, they must be made | Lawley-street and Moscley-street, and will be 
by a system of hot-water pipes be adopted for self-supporting. entirely constructed to the Balsall-heath-road 
the chambers of the students, I think the hall, | early next year, affording an outlet for the 








chapel, and library should be heated by some pam Leth drainage of the whole of the borough south of 
4 system ; both because it is more economical, PROV INCIAL NEWS. _ |St. Philip’s Church ; that the Camp-hill main 
and open fires, in /arge rooms, do not equably! _Harey—The improvements of the exterior for the drainage of Deritend and Bordesley, is 
distribute their heat. of Haxey Church in former years, says the commenced; that the Hockley Brook main is 


Of the arrangements of the library and hall Lincolnshire Chronicle, combined with the addi-' constructed from the outlet to a point near the 
I have little to observe : the latter would be tional improvements recently effected in the Fazeley Canal, Aston-road, a length of 9,500 
furnished much in the usual manner, save that interior and exterior, in the clock-face, &c. are feet; and that the Blews-street, St. Paul’s, and 
I do hot think a “high table” would be desir-| useful and lasting decorations. The church) Hagley-road main is commenced. The sewer- 
able: there might be two tables, ranning the was re-opened for divine worship on 25th ult. | age is also either wholly or partially completed 
length of the hall, the principal sitting at the New Bolingbroke.-—St. Peter’s Chapel here in numerous streets, forming a total of about 
head of one, and the vice-principal at the other, Was consecrated by the Bishop of Lincoln on ‘nine miles of main sewers, constructed by the 
while the senior students would occupy the Thursday in last week. It is in the decorated order of the council. This, added to the length 
bottom, and also be placed at such points as Gothic style, and built of red and black brick, | of sewers constructed by the late commissioners 
may be found convenient. with stone facings and tiled roof, with a tower | (namely, six miles and four hundred yards), 

The approach to the hall, as I have observed, and spire, 50 feet high, at the north-east corner. | gives a total of fifteen miles four hundred yards 
would be by a staircase in the tower, the latter The interior comprises a nave, with north aisle, | of main. 
being considered desirable, for the reasons pre- Separated from the body of the chapel by five Loughborough—The drainage works of this 
viously stated : the approach to the chapel would arches, supported by illars. 5 The seats are | town are also progressing, but the nature of the 
then start from that leading to the dining-hall, a as 1s also the roo , Which is Of oak. The/| subsoil is eid to present difficulties. A fall 
but would not be continued in the tower, but chancel Is furnished with an altar-table and | took place in the cutting leading from High- 
to the west of it, as the portion of the tower at sedilia. The glass in the east and other windows street and Baxter-gate to ae Regn efon on 
the level of the chapel floor would serve as a 18 generally of a neutral tint. The building 1S | Monday in last week, but no other accident 
small ante-chapel, or approach to the choir, S7 feet in length, 39 feet in width across the occurred, though fears were entertained that 
which would thus be screened off at the arch of nave and north aisle, 20 feet in width (including two leeedies which had to be propped and 
the tower, while this might be fitted wp for the the wall) at the chancel, and will accommodate | ,i+ded would have fallen 
servants of the college and household of the upwards of 300. The site is on the west side | © “oll The inf: hool ently built 
principal. of the main street, between the market-house | 4 ae ‘, infant ge Rong Menage 

We have now to examine the style and cost and the road to Carrington. A parsonage- here sgl wed ail a tT P-gp fen h 
of this contemplated erection, and we must not house, in the same style, has been erected close i" i with fi til a a = 
fail to remember that it is in Ozford, itself to the chapel. The total cost of chapel, par. | covered with flat tiles. 
famous for its architectural remains, that these sonage-house, &c. has been about 2,600/. It | Hulme.—A new church for 800 or 900 per- 
buildings are to stand; and it should be our has been endowed partly by the Fen Chapels’ | Sons, and_ schools for above 400 children, _ 
especial care, that nothing incongruous or in trustees, aided by Mr. W..Ostler. Mr. Teulon | about to be erected in the Holy Trinity district, 
bad taste should be allowed to mar the vencrable was the architect, and Mr. Andrews, of Stick-| Hulme, Manchester, from the designs of Mr. 
aspect our streets present. | ford, the builder G. Truefitt. 

In the erection of an institution so thoroughly _ Frome. —The foundation-stone of a new! Brampton Bierloe—The new church in the 
English, in one of the most ancient of English church was laid in Vicarage-street by the course of erection in the township of Brampton 
cities, 1 hope there is no necessity to plead for Marchioness of Bath on Saturday in last week, | Bierlow, near Wath-upon-Dearne, according to 
the employment of English architecture, though when the parish church, formerly called St.|the Doncaster Gazette, is making rogress 
a mere glance round this city will prove the Peter’s, was dedicated (or re-dedicated) to St.| towards completion. It is erected of stone. 
necessity of such a plea; yet the want of aay John. The total cost of the building and its enclosure 
style, or the absence of a knowledge of prin-, _ Chipping Sodbury.—It has been resolved by is estimated to be about 2,300/.: nearly the 
ciples yr govern its employment, will be as_ the inhabitants of this town to erect a gaswork, | whole subscribed. : 
steteake ¢ we days smnicmmitiasia aah ia 00 . 
Se Be ry i En an ae 
affect is in bad taste, and totally unfitted for our ing down new mains, of 12° to 14 inches = Matthew's Church, have just been com- 
ert tha? aa ally Bi ciate Ani Mer aalieaiieadl t a aol leted. The tower and spire are built in keep- 
1a climate. diameter, along the principal streets, to supply |ing with the church, after designs by Mr. Bur- 

And lest I may be considered by some out of the increased demand for gas in the town. pe The heigt : as ‘s it is 

Sosengg: =a ee oe ; 0A, ; leigh. ght from base to summit 1s 
place in considering this question here, where The receipts for admission to the Cheltenham | } 45 ‘ ties § ee Pe 

lesion dani oi 145 feet. The contractor was Mr. Charles 
the means will be necessarily limited, let me | Exhibition now average about 20/. per day, and | Jackman 
observe, that four walls and a roof, with mere it is understood that the exhibition will be kept | 
slits for the admission of light, may, if honestly open for another month. The aggregate re- 
treated, be as worthy the name of architecture ceipts to this time are 2,000/. and upwards. 
as the richest we can conceive. | Penzance-—On Friday in last cae according 

Though J believe that English architecture is to the Cornish Telegraph, the foundation-stone 
the only fit style for the purposes of this age,| of Lariggan new bridge was laid by Mr. Gill, 
I feel some difficulty in expressing the exact the contractor, under the superintendence of 
type I would desire to see employed. I should Mr. Matthews, town surveyor. On the founda- 
like to be able to answer, that of the nineteenth tion-stone being placed, two boys, one from | 
century, though I fear you would be at a loss to, Newlyn and one from Penzance, stood thereon, 
imagine what particular specimen of the chaotic and proclaimed aloud that they “stood on the 
mass of erections the first half of this century foundation-stone of Lariggan Bridge,” and wine 
has witnessed, I recognise as such; and really being handed them, they drank success to the 
I feel unable to point to any. We will then undertaking. It is to be finished in three 
take that style which reached its culminating months. 
cher = the cl se of the first half of the four-; Llannor.—The old parish church having be- 

eenth century, and we will suppose its princi- come very dilapidated, steps were taken some 
ples adapted and incorporated with the require- time ago to have it restored; but when the 
ments and appliances of the nineteenth, and try walls and timbers were thoroughly examined, it 





Carlisle —Mr. Rawlinson, who has prepared 
the plans for the drainage of this city, by volun- 
| teering an explanation in the council, as to the 

factious objections of “the dirty party ” there, 

has succeeded in silencing that party, inasmuch 
as his vindication was formally acknowledged 
| to be satisfactory by a vote of the council, xem. 
con. 


Kirriemuir.—The water-works here are pro- 
gressing towards completion. The large reser- 
| voir is being coated with asphalt. It will hold 
some 130,000 gallons; “and all,” says a local 
paper, “are now satisfied that there will be 
abundance of water ; even the former opponents 
of the scheme being loud in its praise, except 
the more senseless or venomous, who are con- 
tent to be silent.” 








to conceive the ideal which I believe will arise, | was decided to pull d y ildi 
ides : + pull down the whole building to| Tye Coxos ' aus, by Pro- 
to _ the closing half of this century. the foundation, and erect a new church na. Po hue: oumatiain win suetty be out 2 Munich. 
€ erection of a building like that under | site, according to designs furnished by Mr. | It is very simple and effective. 
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THE IRON TRADE. 


EveER since the quarterly meeting masters consti- 
tuted the self-elected rulers of this trade, so far as we 
recollect, their system of working the oracle consisted 
simply in ignoring all other authority and declaring 
their will as to prices in each future quarter with 
reference solely to those they had themselves an- 
nounced for the preceding quarter. Thus, when the 
sum they had declared to be the market price of bar 
iron per ton was 10/. and when they wished that price 
to remain unaltered, their dietum was that it “‘ remains 
the same.” They have now, however, changed this | 
principle; and while endeavouring to induce a belief, 
that they desire prices to “remain the same,” have 
actually declared them at 20s. a ton higher than before ! 
The last prices fixed were—bars, 10/.; hoops, 11/. ; 
sheets, 12/. The new decision is, “ that the prices of 
iron remain the same, namely—bars, 11/.; hoops, 
12/.; sheets, 13/.!” This masterly equivoque has 
formed “the subject of much remark,” and is pro- 
nounced to be “ what the trade cannot understand,” | 
as well as a cause of “ considerable embarrassment.” 
There is not much difficulty in understanding it, how- 
ever. The more golden side of the Minerva’s shield 
is intended for the masters in the trade; the “same” 
side (with a difference) for the workmen, who begin to 
regard this as their oracle as well,—at least, while 
prices are in the ascendant. The quarterly meeting | 
masters would willingly second the endeavours of those 
znter-quarterly coadjutors whom they have now so 
indirectly and so strangely recognised in their present 
decision, but they have the fear of rising wages, as 
well as other fears, to counterbalance this inclination. 
They seem to have been actuated by both of these 
opposing forces in the somewhat oblique course in which 
they have run between the two. We much doubt, 
however, that some clever fellow amongst the puddlers 
may be induced to look at the other side as well as 
the same, of this his Sphinx’s riddle. Seriously, it is 
sad to think that such shifts as this should be resorted 
to for such purposes. The way was certainly well 
prepared for a rise in the interregnum; and the talk 
of 2/, has been to some purpose, since it has realized 17. 
even though but equivocally after all, for such prac- 
tices are by no means likely to promote that deference 
and respect of which the quarterly dictum needed so 
much to have an increase rather than a diminution. 
As it is, we are glad to see that authorities in the 
trade itself discountenance the present procedure as 
“‘ rather a questionable mode” of doing An im- 
provement in iron manufacture, under Stirling’s patent, 
has been tested at Birmingham. By this process, it 
is said, that the worst kinds of pig-iron ean be at once 
converted into good bar iron. The materials used are 
certain cheap oxides. The chief objection made is 
that the puddling process is too rapidly effected,—a 
fact which others attribute simply to the efficacy of 
the process, and declare to be an admission of its advan- 
tage, and not an objection at all. Another inven- 
tion, spoken of just now, is an American one, of which 
we think we have heard before, for the obtainment of 
wrought-iron direct from the ore, by means of a con- 
tinuous operation, consisting in exposing the suitably- 
prepared ore to the action of flames and heated gases 
upon a series of tables, for the purpose of being deoxy- 
dised, 





| 
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ADVANCES TO BUILDERS. 
EXECUTION OF DEEDS. 

Owen v. Mawson.—In the Queen’s Bench, Guild- 
hall, lately, Thomas Owen, a builder at Dalston, sued 
the defendant, Mawson, described as a gentleman of 
property, to recover damages for the breach of a 
covenant in a deed into which the parties had entered 
in the month of August last. By this deed the 
plaintiff mortgaged to the defendant certain land 
known as lot 54 of the Copse-hill Estate, Wimbledon ; 
and the defendant covenanted with the plaintiff to 
advance him 75/. for every 150/. he should lay out 
on buildings on the said land. The defendant pleaded | 
non est factum, and it was understood that he was 
going to rely as a defence upon the fact that he had 
never signed the deed. Evidence was given on the | 
part of the plaintiff that when the deed was exe- 
cuted by the plaintiff it was delivered to the de-| 
fendant’s solicitor to be executed by the defendant; | 
and, though it never had been signed by the de- | 
fendant, it appeared from the deed, when produced in | 
court, that it hada seal for the defendant, and a letter } 
was read in which the defendant referred to the deed | 
as made between the plaintiff of the one part and | 
himself (the defendant) of the other part. The 
plaintiff relied upon this evidence as sufficient proof 
of the execution of the deed by the defendant, on the 
authority of the case of Cherry v. Heming and 
another, 4 Ex. 631. 

Messrs. Broadbridge, J. B. Shepherd, and H. 
Laxton, were surveyors for plaintiff; and Mr. M. J. 
Stuteley, for defendant. 

Lord Campbell intimated an opinion that the 





i tural ¢ 





signature by the defendant, under the circumstances, 
was not necessary. The seal might well be the de- 
fendant’s seal, and the letter read recognised the deed. 
The substantial question was, whether the plaintiff had 
fulfilled his covenaut so as to enable him to 
call upon the defendant for the payment of the first 
sum of 75/. By the deed the defendant was to pay 
the plaintiff the sum of 75/. when the materials “ to 
be used ” on the land were ascertained and stated by 
the defendant’s architect to be of the value of 150/. 
The issue raised on the record was whether the 
materials “used” on the land amounted to that 
value. It was proved that materials had been “‘ used” 
to nearly that amount, and that a large number of 


old bricks and other materials were ready on the land | 
“to be used ;’ but a difficulty arose in consequence | 


of the plaintiff not being able to prove that materials 
of the value of 150/. had been actually used on the 
land, so as to support the affirmative of the issue, 
which lay on the plaintiff. 

Mr. O'Malley, for plaintiff, submitted that, as the 
bricks and timber had been cleaned and prepared for 
being worked up, they might be considered as “used,” 
so as to support the issue. At all events, he sub- 
mitted the record might be amended, so as to decide 
the substantial question at issue, viz. whether the 
plaintiff had fulfilled his covenant. 

Lord Campbell said he thought that, according to 


the proper construction of the deed, the materials , 


were to be actually used up before the plaintiff was 
entitled to payment, and he declined to make any 
amendment. 

Upon this intimation Mr. O'Malley elected to be 
nonsuited. Plaintiff nonsuited. 


*,* A correspondent, who directs our attention to 
this case, says,—“‘ Will you define what is labour ? 
All know it is material in the construction of a 
building: does it come under the category of ‘ mate- 
rial’ as a valued commodity?” An answer to the 
abstract question would not touch the case in point, 
wherein it would of course depend on the wording 
and intention of the deed. 





“ SQUEEZING” MONUMENTS. 


In your Journal of last week Mr. J. K. Col- | 


ling makes some remarks on the injuries he 
supposes the monuments and other elaborate 
carvings in Beverley Minster have sustained 
from the “ squeezing,” or taxing 
moulds of them. Having at different times 
taken a very extensive series of casts from 
Beverley Minster, I feel bound in my own 
defence to offer a few observations in answer to 
what we may term, in the very mildest lan- 
guage, the mistaken notions of Mr. Colling. 

The practice of taking casts from rich and 
minute architectural carvings by the process of 
“ squeezing,’ or taking an impression in soft 
clay, is of comparatively recent date. Elabo- 
rate moulds in plaster of Paris have for a long 
time been taken from ancient and modern busts, 
statues, and other sculpture. The late Mr. 
Cottingham, the architect, was among the first 
who appreciated the value of casts of architec- 

Sotails for the purpose of training work- 
men into a more intimate knowledge of the 
peculiarities of the different styles or periods of 
ecclesiastical architecture: for that purpose he 
made great efforts, and at much expense pro- 
cured a very extensive and valuable collection 
of casts, the advantage of which, either for 
private or public use, is now generally admitted. 
The movement has been followed up by the 
Crystal Palace Company in forming their 
museums of art, and also ty the formation of a 
school of art, in Cannon-street, Westminster, 
for the more effectual and careful training of 
art-workmen. ‘Squeezing,’ therefore, has be- 
come an occupation of considerable importance, 
and has engaged the attention of numerous 


menanece of 
prveces UL 


"persons throughout the country: of course it 


must be evident that with those engaged in 


such employment, it is a matter of deep import- | 


ance to them to procure perfect casts. Yet 
am quite certain that no honourable man would 
even allow such considerations to interfere with 
the watchfulness and care required for the safety 
of the monuments themselves. 


The process of casting from ancient monu- | 
ments, as now practised, is so simple, safe, and | 


efficient, that works of the most minute, elabo- | 
rate, and delicate description may, in the hands | 
of skilful and competent persons, be taken 
without the least possibility of danger. I say 
this with the most perfect confidence, having 
within the last ten years taken, with my own, 








‘hands, and with the assistance of workmen 
| trained by myself, casts from some of the most 
‘elaborate examples of medieval art in York, 
Lincoln, and Beverley Minsters; from St. 
| Mary’s, Beverley; St. Margaret’s, York; 
|Hedon, Patrington, Howden, Walsingham, 
| Birken, and other churches, all of which casts I 
will venture to declare were taken without any 
| injury whatever to the originals. 
| Lcan account for the clay that Mr. Colling 
found in the works at Beverley Minster in this 
;manner. It has been the custom for a long 
|time past for some of the persons about the 
minster to supply rough “squeezes” of the 
details of the various carvings to those who 
‘applied for them. These “squeezes” were 
taken by impressing a large piece of clay upon 
(the part, and then drawing it away, and filling 
| up the hollow clay mould with plaster of Paris. 
And the persons so engaged in taking these casts 
have not always been careful to remove the clay 
| out of the deeper part. On one occasion I was 
myself sleeel of not sufficiently cleaning the 
object after casting; but on accompanying one 
of the churchwardens of the minster to inspect 
the same, the clay complained of was found to 
be quite damp and soft, and had evidently been 
recently placed there, whereas the works per- 
| formed by me had been finished several months 
| before. 
One of Mr. Colling’s statements I am dis- 
| posed to receive with very great caution. He 
observes that he constantly found portions of the 
carving embedded with the clay in the deeper 
parts. Now, I ean scarcely credit this: I know 
| the minute and delicate portions of all the several 
/exquisite monuments and niches in Beverley 
| Minster well; and I know at the same time 
that they are wrought with great minuteness and 
|delicacy. Yet they are very strong, and will in 
| all cases bear a very great deal more pressure 
| than is ever applied to them by persons “ squeez- 
jing” them with clay. 

I also have often had to remove clay out of 
the deeper parts before casting, but xever have 
I in any instance found the most minute portion 
of the stone carving. 

The stone of which the “ Perey Shrine,” in 
Beverley Minster, is composed, is a very fine, 
close, hard magnezian limestone, called Tad- 
caster stone, which appears to have been selected 
with great care, and is as hard and strong as 
fine statuary marble: wherever any delicate 
undercutting occurs, it is always carefully sup- 
ported by the adjacent part, as I have often had 
occasion to remark ; and from the quality of the 
stone, and the construction of the parts, I am 
convinced that a cast may be made of its most 
delicate portions without the least possible 
injury. 

My own impression and firm conviction is, 
that there is not the s/ightes¢ foundation for the 
apprehension entertained by the churchwardens. 

All who have paid the least attention to the 
history of Ecclesiastical architecture in this 
country know that our ancient monuments suf- 
fered greatly at the Reformation, and also at the 
great rebellion, when men used to express their 
zeal to God, and the cause of religion, by de- 
,facing and destroying the monuments, shrines, 
and rich tabernacle work of a former age durin 
these times. Beverley Minster must have co 
fered with other similar buildings ; and as most 
of the mutilations have evidently been caused by 
very violent operations, I am convinced they 
may be attributed to these periods; and when 
we also take into consideration the accidents and 
casualties which would arise during a period of 
five centuries, it certainly seems very wonderful 
that the “Percy Shrine ” should be in such a 
perfect state of preservation as it now Is. 

Mr. Colling’s suggestion of making a model 
‘on the spot would be quite unsuitable for the 
object which the Cental Palace Company have 
in view, as no drawing or model, however careful 
or elaborate, can supply the place of a fac-simile 
of the original for the purposes of art-education. 


Hull. Wa. Day Kreywortu. 





Ink Spots tn Woop.—I see in last week’s Builder 
a method to extract ink spots out of wood: I use 
spirit of salt (muriatie acid). To revive the colour, 


if drawn out, apply raw linseed oil with alkanet root 
steeped in it.—T. G. 
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BUILDINGS IN SIBERIA. 


Two volumes of “Travels in Siberia,” by Mr. 
S. S. Hill, recently published by Longman and 
Co. contain an account of two monuments of 
such interest, that I have ventured an abridge- 
ment, thinking that you may deem them worthy 
a place in your columns, especially at this period 
aie facts connected with Russia are of more 
than usual inierest. The volumes are not only 
replete with interesting descriptions of the man- 
ners of the people, but also of the physical 
geography of Siberia, and of scientific observa- 
tions of much value; extending as they did, 
from “ Moscow through Asiatic Russia to the 
sea of Ochotsk and Kamschatka.” Near the im- 

ortant town of Kayan, in Russia, on the left 

ank of the Volga, stands a monument to com- 
memorate the victory of Ivan IV. over the 
Tatars, and the triumph of the Russians over 
their ancient enemies, which followed upon the 
fall of Kazan. It consists of a pyramidal 
building, though not constructed exactly after 
the plan of those from which the name of this 
form of mausoleum is derived. It terminates 
ina flat summit about a fifth or sixth of its 
height from the point at which the angles would 
have met to form its apex had it been in the 
figure of a perfect pyramid. 

The character of the building, indeed, is fur- 
ther raised from that of the true pyramid, by 
four elegant porticoes, with sculptured devices 
over them, apparently representmg scorpions, 
and beneath every one of them is three doors. 
The monument Was erected about twenty-five 
years ago. It is surrounded with iron rails, 
With stone supports, and its pyramidal portion 
rests upon a solid base of stone, which is 
ascended by steps at its four sides. 

The door beneath one of the porticoes con- 
ducts into a small chapel, plainly and appro- 
priately decorated : beneath this is the depository 
of the mouldering remains of the heroes departed. 
In the centre is a sarcophagus containing the re- 
mains of that more enduring portion of bodily 
substanee which 
direlli ug HOUSE da 


* some suppose the soul’s frail 

At Krasnoyarsk, on the banks 
of the Teneseisk river, in Siberia, situate 
56° 93' east long. and containing a population 
of nearly 6,000, is a eathedral church, which, in 
1848, when Mr. Hill visited the place, was 
nearly completed. Gaspodin (Mr.) Dentu, whose 
family were of French extraction, but who have 
been long settled in Russia, was appointed 
by the Government the architect. Mr. Hill 
states that “it is a noble edifice, of such dimen- 
sions and architectural beauty, as to strike all 
who behold it with wonder at seeing so grand 
an edilice in the midst of so scanty a popu- 
lation.”’ 

The length is 187 English feet by 96 feet 
broad, “without ta hing in the projections, which 
form at least the similitude of the Greek cross, 
but which are not m this instance undue, or 
sufficient to break all harmony in the design, in 
the same degree which is observed in the greater 
part of the Russian churches. The height of 
the tower in front of the building is 198 feet, 
and that of the dome [S82 feet. It has three 
great entrances, and the socle is of cut stone, 
and 10 feet in height, and forms a base of 
great stability to the building.” 

‘he origin of this cathedral is worthy of 
notice, and would be striking if it had arisen in 
a more refined country than the cold cline of 
Siberia 

A large number of the proprietors of the 
mines in the neighbourhood of Krasnoyarsk had 
assembled to celebrate the birth of the present 
heir apparent to the throne of the Czar, when 
great luxury was displayed. One of the pro- 
prietors, in ¢ mnparing the state of many there 
present with what it was when they first 
entered Siberia, with nothing beyond the spirit 
of enterprise and adventure, suggested that in 
testimony of their gratitude to Almighty God for 
the riches he had vonchsafed to them, a temple 
should be raised, and dedicated to St. Nicholas. 
in honour of the new-born infant. The propo- 
Sition met with universal approbation, and a 
subscription was entered into, and 60,000/. 
raised, of which sum 24,000. were at ouce put 
down. 

0. H. 


HAiscellanea. 

BaTTERSEA-PARK.—On a vote of 25,500/. being 
called for from the Commons, towards the cost of 
forming Battersea-park, a long diseussion ensued on 
metropolitan improvements in general, and the sources 
whence they ought to be derived. Lord R. Grosvenor 
complained that while the Government disclaimed all 
trusteeship in the matter, no other authority was 
appointed to carry out improvements which were 
much needed for the health and recreation of the com- 
munity. His lordship particularly referred to a sub- 
ject we have often brought under notice,—the gradual 
extinction of all open spaces. The state of the sewerage 


: . : | 
and water questions also was particularly instanced. | 


Mr. Hastie, misunderstanding Lord R. Grosvenor’s 
remarks, objected to metropolitan improvements 
coming out of the publie purse. Glasgow had just 
expended 90,0002. for public parks, and Government 
gave no aid whatever. The metropolis should pay 
for its own improvements. Lord R. Grosvenor after- 
wards explained that what he desired was some 
organized means of effecting this very object. The 
vote for Battersea-park was objected to by several 
members, but Sir W. Molesworth explained that a 
motion made against it, if carried, would lead to a posi- 
tive loss in the publie funds, as engagements would be 
broken, aud sources of future profit on public property 
destroyed. The money was wanted for the comple- 
tion of the park in the purchase of land, &e. The 
area of the park would be open to the public by 
Micheelmas. The vote was ultimately agreed to, as 
also one for 35,000/. for the Thames embankment 
and roadway between Battersea and Vauxhall bridges, 
and approach from Sloane-street to Chelsea-bridge. 
Ratpway Marrers.—The traffic returns of rail- 
ways in the United Kingdom for the week ending 
July 1, amounted to 383,748/. and for the corres- 
ponding week of last year to 347,079/. showing an 
increase of 36,669/. The gross receipts of the eight 
railways having their termini in the metropolis 
k ending as above, to 177,7417. 
and for the corresponding week of last year to 
160,985/. showing an increase of 16,7567. The in- 
crease on the Eastern Counties Railway amounted to 
1,846/7.; on the Great Northern to 2,410/7.: on the 
Great Western to 1,732/.; on the London and 
North-Western to 3,134/.; on the London and 
Blackwall to 131/.; on the London, Brighton, and 
South Coast to 4,471/.; on the London and South- 
Western to 2,196/.; and on the South-esiorn to 
836/. The erection of tubular and other iron 
bridges across the streets and thoroughfares in Bir- 
mingham, is exciting displeasure from the serious 
accidents to which the noise of trains passing along 
them give rise by the frightening of horses. They have 
been complained of as a nuisance, but notwithstand- 
ing, a new one has been recently thrown across Great 
Charles-street, and a memorial to the Board of Trade 
is being got up to put them d ywn.——The Clay 
Cross Company, in addition to a large number of 
cottages already erected, have just entered into a con- 
tract, amounting to about 5.0007. with Mr. Heath, 
of Chesterfield, builder, for the erection of forty 
dwellings of a superior kind, for the accommodation 
of their workmen. A machine has been con- 
structed by Mr. Luther Whitman, of Winthrop (U.S.), 
for ‘‘ siding,’ or sawing a slab from each side of a 
railway sleeper, by horse-power. ‘The saw is a cir- 
cular one, to which is attached a sliding carriage on 
which the sleeper is placed: this is made fast by a 
‘doz’ at each end, so construeted, that when one 
side is sawed the sleeper can be turned over without 
uaclinching the “dogs,” and the other side put 
through the same operation. The apparatus is port- 
able, and costs between two and three hundred dollars. 
Socrery FOR IMPROVING CONDITION OF LABOUR- 
ING Crasses.—The tenth annual meeting of this 
society was lately held in Freemason’s ‘Tavern, the 
Karl of Shaftesbury in the chair, when the usual 
report was read, which stated that ‘‘ the most remark- 
able and most gratifying feature of the past year has 
been the imereasing fruits of the society’s past labours, 
even while, from various circumstances, the society 
itself was unable to proceed further in the same course. 
In sixty-four parishes there were devoted to cottage 
allotments no fewer than 332 acres, furnishing allot- 
ments to 1,784 cottages. The model lodging-houses 
at Shadwell and Saffron Walden have becn completed, 
and are partly oceupied. At Blaina Iron-works, 
South Wales ; in Bloomsbury, and in Camden-town 
and other places, various lodging-houses have been 
built for the aecommodation of the workmen, all 
showing the advantages dispensed by this society.” 
The chairman and Lord Ebrington alluded to the 
influence of the society’s proceedings abroad, similar 
societies having sprung up on the continent and in 
America, so that numerous improved dwellings had 
been raised in France, Germany, Italy, and the 
| United States, and lately a Spanish architect had ap- 
plied for information on the subject. 


amounted for the wee 








LiverpPoo, Trmper MarKet.—From Quebee two 
cargoes of timber and one of deals arrived last week 
The former, imported by dealers, is likely to be re. 
tailed from the quay—the latter sold at 14/. 5s, for 
seconds, 12/. 5s. per standard for thirds pine. From 
the lower ports a few cargoes have entered. St. 

| John deals of good quality have realised 12/, per 
| standard by the cargo. One large cargo, St. John 
‘imported by a firm in the trade, has also come in 
during the week. From the United States a few par- 
'cels of pitch pine have arrived. The last sale made 
| of this article, for arrival, was 2s. 63d. per foot, fora 
good parcel of about 300 logs, Savannah wood. There 
| were no arrivals from the north of Europe last week, 
THe WorkMEN’s NIGHT AT ARCHITECTURAL 
Museum.—Dear Mr. Editor : I am going to complain 
'to you, hearing that you always take the part of the 
ladies, and feel sure you will read my note (though 
not written on pink paper). I paid a visit last 
Thursday evening to the Architectural Museum, 
Canon-row, Westminster, and was highly delighted 
with the carving and sculpture, but more especially 
with the beautiful collection of casts taken from 
natural leaves. Of course it will be still more in- 
teresting when the catalogue is published. But the 
first words we heard on entering the room were these - 
“What! ladies come to a place of this kind? TI am 
sure they will find nothing here to amuse them.” Now 
I contend that ladies do not always go to public places 
with the entire view of being amused only, but also 
to gather instruction. I see no reason why they 
should not obtain as much information as they can 
on so pleasing a study as architecture. The sp 
alone were sufficient of themselves to afford amuse- 
ment to any lady with the slightest intellect, 
especially those delivered by the Rev. Mr. Ruter an 
Sir Charles Barry, and others, not forgetting the 
chairman, who commenced very tamely, but ended 
most enthusiastically amidst applause. After the 
conclusion, of course the chairman, the committee, 
and artizans, were thanked, with those who spoke, and 
those who did not ; also every gentleman in the room, 
for the great kindness they manifested in coming out 
on such a Wet evening; in fact, a// were thanke 
excepting the /adies ; of them no notice was taken, 
not so much as to offer them seats, which, consider- 
ing the state of the stairs they had to mount, would 
have been but polite—each step having a puddl 
large enough to drown a moderate size kitten, beside 
the pleasant smell arising from damp clothes, added 
to the difficulty of finding the Museum, owing to the 
address being placed oi ibe Wivng sireet.—diinain. 
sIRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF Art.—The annual meet- 
ing of donors and subscribers to the Government 
School of Art, at Birmingham, was held at the rooms 
of the local Society of Arts, in New-street 
Tuesday in last week, Lord Leigh in the chair, when 
the usual report was read and prizes distributed. The 
chairman stated in his address that while in 1848 
there were only eighty-four pupils, now there were 
782 students upon the books, and the masters in- 
structed 347 persons in other schools connected with 
that institution, making a total of 1,129 pupils. A 
number of young persons who had left King } 
School were rapidly progressing in the higher classes 
of instruction. The benefits of the school were als 
extended to female students, eighty of whom were now 
learning drawing. The accounts showed a balance in 
hand at last audit of 2697. 7s. 6d. The sum received 
last year for students’ fees was 408/. 4s. 5d.; fees 
from the Governors of King Edward’s School, 150/. 
ground-rents, 19/7. 7s. 4d.; donations and subserip- 
tions, 219/. 10s.: total, 1,0667. 9s. 3d. The expen- 
diture reduced the balance to 164/. 14s. 10d. 

STrourRBRIDGE SaniTARY AssocitaTIon.— A brief 
address to the inhabitants of Stourbridge has been 
issued by this association, urging the necessity ot 
cleansing the town, and bringing under notice ihe fact 
that many preventible deaths occur from fever and 
other diseases prevailing in the dirtiest and closest 
districts of it. This association at present merely 
represents the existence of nuisances to the proper 
authorities, and endeavours to disseminate sound 
information through lectures, papers, &e. regard- 
ing the various causes which affect health and life in 
towns, but the members hope to extend its ope ations 
They thankfully receive donations of books on sanitary 
subjects, models, &c. Their praiseworthy exertions 
cannot but benefit the community to whom they 
belong. . 

Use oF PuoroGraPHy IN THE ArTs,—Some ot 
the Sheffield trades, the local Independent suggests, 
are of such a character as might derive great advan- 
tages from the photographic art ; businesses which re- 
quire copies of designs or exact representations of 
manufactured goods, which could be best and most 
readily furnished by photography. In the sofi goods 
trade, we believe, this art has already been put to 
use, in reference to designs and patterns. A know- 
ledge of its manipulations would be useful to manu- 

| facturing designers. 
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